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The years melt away 








( as the years always do ) 


As your years dwindle down—as everybody’s must—you'll 
need more than affection and companionship. 

You'll need a place to live and food to eat. Which means 
you—not the family next door, but you—will need money. 

There’s only one way for most of us to get money—that’s 
to save it. And for most of us, too, the best way to save 
money is through U. S. Savings Bonds. 

Because U. S. Savings Bonds are the most widely and 
easily available investment to every citizen. Every bank 
sells them. Every post office sells them. 

AND—most important — you can buy them regularly and 
automatically . .. which helps overcome human inertia and 
reluctance to save. 


To do so, you just sign up for the Payroll Savings Plan 


where you work, or for the Bond-A-Month Plan at the 
bank where you have a checking account. Then they really 
pile up. 
Of course, there are other reasons for buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 
They're SAFE. Backed by the credit of the United States, 
that’s all. 
They're PROFITABLE. You get 4 dollars out for 3 put in, 
after 10 years. 
They're LIQUID. Like water. You can get your cash out 
of them at any time... ina few minutes... without penalty. 
Remember those words “melt away.”’ They say better 
than a volume of statistics that you have less time than you 
think, to save. 


Save the easy automatic way_with U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 





Talking It Over 


There has been a great rumbling 
of resentment against the Taft-Hartley 
labor law. Labor leaders swear venge- 
ance against those Congressmen who 
voted for the measure. 

But the law is by no means a 
“slave labor” bill, as many union lead- 
ers have termed it; actually it gives the 
individual worker a greater measure of 
freedom than he previously enjoyed. 
And, if the labor leaders who so vig- 
orously denounce the Taft-Hartley law 
are sincere in their condemnation, it is 
proof they do not fully comprehend its 
workings; if they do, they are misin- 
forming their constituents. 

Several months ago an independent 
research organization made a survey 
among a representative number of 
workers, both union and non-union, to 
determine their reaction to various fea- 
tures of the new labor law. Surpris- 
ingly, while those questioned consid- 
ered the law itself as a slave labor bill, 
they expressed approval of the princi- 
pal features of the bill. In other words, 
the workers wanted what was in the 
law but they were unaware that the 
law contained it. 


* * 


The survey disclosed that more 
than half of all the workers questioned 
were against the new labor bill, and 
among the union members queried two- 
thirds violently disapproved of it. 

But when the various features of 
the law were explained in detail and 
workers were asked their opinion of 
each one, most were in favor of every 
feature. Union members as a rule ap- 
proved of every feature of the new law 
except the one outlawing the closed 
shop, yet they did not realize that the 
bill approved the union shop. 


* * * 


Among the union members 
questioned, 70% were in favor of the 
60-day cooling-off period; the same 
number agreed that unions, as well as 
employers, should be subject to suits; 
85% approved of the feature requiring 
union financial reports; 77% favored 
preventing Communists from holding 
union office. 

Half of those questioned approved 
prohibiting of union political contribu- 
tions; 74% would permit the checkoff 
only with the workers’ consent; 77% 
favored the union shop only by a ma- 
jority vote, while 48% thought the 
closed shop should be outlawed. 

Too, 70% were in favor of delay- 
ing strikes in industries affecting the 
welfare of the general public, and 61% 
agreed that employers should have the 
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same freedom of speech granted the 
unions. 

These figures would certainly not 
indicate any widespread disagreement 
with the concept of the new labor law 
on the part of the worker, but rather 
that the worker has not been properly 
and sufficiently informed on the pro- 
visions of the bill. As a matter of fact, 
only 54% of the workers questioned 
were able specifically to name any one 
feature of the new law to which their 
leaders were opposed. They had gained 
the impression that the law was a 
“slave labor bill” and rested their re- 
sentment on that false assumption. 


. * + 


The Taft-Hartley law was de- 
signed to correct some of the inequities 
existing under the old Wagner Act, and 
certainly no fair-minded worker will 
deny that the employer should have the 
same rights as the union. Most work- 
ers will agree that labor unions have 
duties as well as rights, and labor lead- 
ers should not be empowered by law to 
exercise tyrannical power over others, 
either their own members or the gen- 
eral public. ' 

The new law deserves a chance to 
function before it is condemned and re- 
sisted as something designed to take 
away labor’s rights. Workers them- 
selves would endorse it if they were 
given an honest opportunity to under- 
stand its provisions. 

It is the responsibility of the press 
to see that they do understand the law’s 
various features, to counteract the false 
propaganda to which they have been 
subjected. 











DOUBLE ACTION 


PENINZUIU 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST — 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Change to genuine 
Pennzoil for winter. 
Sound your “Z" at this 
sign of better dealers 


from coast to coast. 





® Registered Trade Mark Mew Penn Grade Crude Ol8 Ass'n , Permit No 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 














*...HOW CAN A MAN AS CLEVER as he 
be so blind about his appearance? Seems like 
he never combs his hair. It’s so dull . . . and 
dry looking. And that loose dandruff! Sure 
signs of Dry Scalp. I think I’ll tell him about 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic.” 


Hair looks béryfér... 


scaly reels berfér... 
when you check 


Oy Scalp 


WHAT AN IMPROVEMENT! His hair looks 
neat and well-groomed now, and so can 
yours—when you use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. 
A few drops a day make the difference. 
Hair looks better. Scalp feels better. Loose 
dandruff is checked. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
contains no alcohol or other drying ingre- 
dients. It’s grand also with massage before 
every shampoo. It’s double care... both 
scalp and hair...and more economical, too. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 















Eastward Ho! .. . : Regarding 
“Drifting Detectives” (Science, Sept. 24) 
when certain people speak of the impossi- 
bility that the Polynesians migrated from 
the far west or northwest [i.e., Asia], it 
only shows that they never studied Poly- 
nesian canoes nor Polynesian navigators. 
In former times these sunlit Vikings had 
a class of canoe immensely superior to 
those of the present day. Maori tradition 
specially mentions one, the “Arawa” with 
three masts . .. able to carry 170 men. 
One exploring vessel, according to natives 
of Rarotonga, went south until it en- 
countered the frozen sea. 

Berger Smith, Arlington Heights, IIl. 

[To please both the Kon-tiki raftsmen 
and Reader Smith, PATHFINDER suggests the 
Pacific is a two-way ocean.—Ed.] 


Germany: America will be the most 
important guarantor of future world peace. 
However, each American should keep his 
eyes open and not overlook what is going 
on in the world. 

Hans F. E. Spenner, Cologne, Germany. 


Coal Facts: In “The Future of Coal” 
(Aug. 27) you assert: “The absence of 
brains to push scientific mining and con- 
suming improvements and the money to 


| pay for them chopped down coal as the 
| supplier of 90% of the energy in 1900 to 


only 45% today.” You fail to point out 
that energy requirements are four times as 
great today as in 1900 and that bituminous 
coal consumption has risen from 200 mil- 
lion tons annually to almost 600 million 
tons. 

You say “lack of industrial organiza- 
tion ... explains why not one of the 6,000 
operating companies can furnish more than 
3% of today’s total coal output.” The 
nature of coal mining makes it possible for 
small capital to open a mine, just as a 
man with small capital can open a grocery 
store. So, we have many thousands of coal 
mine operators, and the anti-trust laws are 
a factor to be reckoned with when we talk 
about large consolidations. Is the industry 
to be pilloried for not having “organized” 
itself into a few large units? 

You assert little has been done to 
modernize U.S. mines “other than to re- 
tire the mule for the electric locomotive 
and substitute the automatic car loader 
for the shovel.” You overlook coal cut- 
ting machines, belt conveyors, and t1o1 
other mechanical devices. Mechanization 
of U.S. mines has been a marvel of our 
age, immense technical advance, hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of new mining 
machinery every year. Nowhere else are 
coal mines so “modern” and so efficiently 
operated. 

Ralph C. Mulligan, Bituminous Coal 
Institute, Washington, D.C. 


Not Old Age: In material I fur- 


'nished for your story on ACS (Health, 





Sept. 24) I said nothing about treatment 
of anyone for promotion of longevity. 
The report that in Los Angeles there 

is a clinic to which 5,000 Californians go 
regularly for a treatment to push their 
birthday expectancy up toward 100 was in- 
correct. No such clinic exists. It is true 
that 5,000 patients all over the U.S. have 
been treated by many physicians to whom 
the anti-reticular cytotoxic serum was sup- 
plied by me for the diseases for which this 
serum was considered indicated by Prof. 
Bogomolets, who devised it. This study 
is still going on and the results of it. will 
not be available for many months. By far 
the greatest number of these 5,000 pa- 
tients . . . have received the serum for 
various forms of arthritis. The study has 
not included administration of the serum 
for the promotion of longevity or for re- 
juvenation. 

Harry Goldblatt, M.D., director, In- 

stitute for Medical Research, Cedars 

of Lebanon Hospital, Los Angeles, Cal. 

[PATHFINDER regrets its error of fact and 

terminology in discussing the ACS study and, 
even more, its misplacing emphasis on longev- 
ity, the field in which ACS received its first— 
and perhaps unjustified—renown.—Ed.] 


Katzenjammers: Hans and Fritz 
are so important a part of the history of 
comic strips, the most popular of all the 
arts, that the facts about them should be 
kept straight. Your article (Nation, Oct. 
8) says, “Dirks credits Wilhelm Busch, a 
German artist, with giving him the idea 
for the appearance of his brats, but their 





King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
PA'S PORTRAIT. Not “Der Captain.” 
character and Germanic dialect he de- 
veloped alone.” 

I am sure Mr. Dirks must have been 
misquoted. For Hans and Fritz are iden- 
tical in character as well as appearance 
with Max and Moritz, which Busch had 
been delineating in a German illustrated 
weekly for at least 30 years before Dirks 
ever drew Hans and Fritz ... W. R. 
Hearst . . . suggested to Rudolph Block, 


the Sunday editor of The New York Jour- 
nal, that Busch’s characters would be good 
ones to work into a new comic feature. 
Dirks was given the assignment to draw 
me. wget As stated in your story, “Der 
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Captain” is not, as many readers suppose, 
the father of Hans and Fritz. 
Clark Kinnaird, King Features 
Syndicate, New York, N.Y. 


“Trouble”: One of my good friends 
has a definition of lucid writing that rather 
appeals to me. He calls it “putting the 
cookie on the bottom shelf.” 

You certainly put the cookie on the 
bottom shelf in “Trouble on the Main 


Line” (Oct. 8). It is accurate, compre- 
hensive and perfectly plain. I compliment 
you on a magnificent piece of news re- 


porting. 
W. A. Johnston, president, Illinois 
Central Railroad, Chicago. 


e « ¢ Did I get a jolt when I saw 
your train dispatcher cover (Oct. 8)! I 
dispatched trains for 20 years but resigned 
in 1921 because the nervous strain was too 
much for me. In all those years was I 
ever able to find enough time to look at 
the funnies or have a pot of coffee beside 
me, and no train sheet? .. . It looks as 
though railroading has become a “sissy” 
game. ... 

B. G. Kost, San Mateo, Cal. 


e e e It is most encouraging to have 


such a widely circulated magazine as 
PATHFINDER take a stand in defense of 
the railroads. The many thousands of 


railroad employes and stockholders cer- 
tainly owe PATHFINDER an expression of 
gratitude, and grateful thanks to John 
Gerrity, who wrote this fine article. Your 
interest will do much to create a better 
understanding of the railroads’ plight. 

G. Murray Campbell, vice president, 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 


Chicago. 


Fizzle-tizzy: I have been a reader of 
PATHFINDER for 25 years, a Legionnaire 
for 28; and I was a bit proud of having 
been a delegate to the Legion convention 
in New York, until I read “Legion Fizzle” 
(Sept. 24). It contains statements which 
I cannot allow to go unchallenged: 

The average reader would believe that 
all Legionnaires visiting New York were 
skylarking around, abusing people, refus- 
ing to pay their bills, etc. It was my per- 
sonal observation, [confirmed] by several 
members of the police force with whom I 
talked, that rowdyisms were committed by 
a small minority of Legionnaires, and 
groups of youths who had never been in 
service. 

At no time during regular convention 
sessions were there only 300 to 400 dele- 
gates at the 71st Regimental Armory. 

G. L. Mehringer, Fountain City, Wis. 

[ Unofficial revised attendance estimate: 
301, including one (1) PATHFINDER reporter. 
—Ed.] 


New Orleans Battle: In “America’s 
Heritage on Wheels” (Sept. 24) you state: 
“Research has disclosed that although the 
battle [of New Orleans] was fought after 
the signing of the Treaty of Ghent—and 
was therefore supposedly unnecessary— 
the British had intended to hold up ratifi- 
cation of the treaty and claim the whole 
vast Louisiana Territory in the event 
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Jackson lost.” Please cite your authority 
for this statement. 
Frank Meyer, Grand Haven, Mich. 
[See The Battle of New Orleans by Reau 
E. Folk, published with accompanying docu- 
ments by the Ladies Hermitage Association, 
Nashville, Tenn.—Ed.] 


Blood Blank: Congratulations on 
your timely story “Knife on the Lifeline” 
(Oct. 8). Unlike Cincinnati with its blood- 
buying bank, our Sedgwick County Blood 
Donor Service supplies whole blood (even 
rare types) without charge to every AMA 
accredited hospital in the country—in- 
cluding our VA hospital. Since it opened 
last January ... the Service has enlisted 
over 8,000 volunteer blood donors who 
have given more than 3,000 pints of whole 
blood through our new $30,000 donor cen- 
ter . . . and without any cost to the re- 
cipients. 

H. W. Ebendorf, Wichita, Kans. 


Pant-like Skirts: Anent women’s 
skirts, let me echo Del Dodge (Between 
Ourselves, Sept. 24). The culotte is the 
answer! Let its length be determined by 
the size or the whim of the wearer. With 
its graceful, skirt-like flare and its pant- 
like construction, the culotte offers the 
wearer complete freedom of stride, with no 
danger of embarrassing moments when a 
strong breeze comes up or one has to take 
a long, upward step. Best of all, it lends 
itself charmingly to the feminine figure 
which is more than can be said of slacks. 
shorts, jeans, pedal pushers, etc. Who will 
lead the crusade for this all-purpose, at- 
tractive, sensible garment? 

M. Williamson, Los Angeles. 
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False Teeth? 
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Don’t Risk 
a “Brush-off” 
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| 
Soak your plates in Polident 


to keep them hygienically 


clean, odor-free 


OST DENTISTS agree that brush- 
ing cannot cure the unpleasant 
offense known as DENTURE BREATH. 
To keep dental plates or bridges 
clean, pure, free of tell-tale odors, 
more dentists recommend Polident than 
any other denture cleanser. Gentle, 
easy soaking in a solution of Polident 
and water every day is a safe, sure way 
to avoid DENTURE BREATH—and to 
keep your false teeth sparkling bright 
with their original natural look. 


Buy Polident, 30¢ and 60¢ at drug- 
stores everywhere. 


NO BRUSHING 
Soak plate or bridge 


ing solution of Polident 
and water. Rinse... 
and it's ready to use. 


de POLIDENT #% 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 

















| Jake Your Choice 


Frame or concrete, with or without 
basement, it’s a home to be proud of 








CUBAGE 


Plan 1...14,500 Cu. Ft. 
Plan 2...18,450 Cu. Ft. 


SQUARE FEET 


Living Area 
Design A ......-- 1122 
Living Area 
Design B........ 1128 


Covered Porch Area 79 
Design A 

This compact and fully equipped home may be economically con- 

structed in any community. It gives the appearance of width and 

rambling spaciousness, yet it does not necessarily require a large lot. 

Design A, shown directly above, is of frame construction while Design B 


in the upper left is built of concrete block. Plans are available for 
either design with or without basement. 





119x134" 


FIREPLACE 


LIVING ROO 
12'6' x 18'O" 





PLAN 2, 
WITH BASEMENT 


Note that basement stair has 
been substituted for utility 
room. 


oe as PY ae HOW TO ORDER BLUEPRINTS 
| 38'0" | Just see your local lumber dealer and ask him to order them for you from 
National Plan Service, Inc., 1315 W. Congress St.. Chicago. Ask for design 


PLAN 1. WITHOUT BASEMENT $-336 and be sure to specify design A or B—Plan 1 or 2. 
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In This Issue... 





Acme 


The Cover. Nobody has yet 
made an official count, but the num- 
ber of Americans watching football 
on a given fall week-end runs into 
millions. A wide end-sweep, a 
touchdown pass sends them into 
frenzies of excitement. A winning 
team becomes the nation’s idol. 

And the story behind the story? 
PATHFINDER tells it in How Heroes 
Are Made—four pages of text and 
pictures beginning on page 18. 


x * * 


Next Issue. Once more, the 
nation must lean heavily on its tra- 
ditional minutemen —the National 
Guard. But where can a new Guard 
be recruited in a nation that is sick 
of war? What is being done about 
politics, scourge of the pre-war 
Guard? What kind of men are 
joining? 

To get an answer, PATHFINDER 
visited Muskegon, Mich. The story, 
America Raises Her Guard, will ap- 
pear in the Nov. 19 issue. 


Se. & 


The Answer to Your Christ- 
mas Gift Problem. You can give 
great pleasure to many friends and 
relatives this Christmas and actually 
save time and money doing it. Giv- 
ing PATHFINDER, The Family News 
Magazine, solves your gift problem 
quickly, easily and economically. 

A year’s gift subscription to 


PATHFINDER will give your friends ° 


the valuable, stimulating reading 
that you always find in every issue. 
There’s no other way you can give 
so much for so little. And each 
issue during the coming year will re- 
mind your friends anew of your 
thoughtfulness at Christmas time. 

In addition, your name will be 
hand-penned on a distinctive Christ- 
mas card to announce each gift. The 
card will be mailed to reach your 
friends just before Christmas with 


‘no worry or bother for you. Solve 


your Christmas shopping problem 
right now. Use the handy Christmas 
Gift Order Form on page 45 of this 
issue. 
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THE CABINET SPLIT OVER THE AID—TO—EUROPE PROGRAM continues to widen. Smarting 








under a complete brush-off on Truman's waste less campaign, Treasury 
boss Snyder and Agriculture Secretary Anderson (he first learned about 
eggless, meatless and poultryless days from the newspapers) stubbornly 
insist on year-to-year relief grants, opposing a four-year commitment 
for the Marshall Plan. 
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nation of Assistant Secretary of State Clayton, who heretofore had 
been the most persistent demander of immediate action on the European 
relief needs. 


IF CONGRESS OKAYS AN RFC-TYPE OF CORPORATION to administer European relief it 
is almost certain that the State and Commerce Departments will have no 
voice in its operation. Members of the Herter sub-committee, reported 
to be generally in favor of the corporation idea, say that the relief 
agency would function better if removed from direct Administration 


influence. 











Budget Bureau confidentially informed him that without considering any 
outlays under the Marshall Plan high prices would push the total bill 
for running the Government next year to about $40 billions. 


DESPITE EARLIER DENIALS, THE WORLD BANK will probably by-pass its own rules 
forbidding relief loans and stave off a financial crisis in Italy with 
a heavy loan. 
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permanently secret on the grounds that its release would foul up any 
future relief program for China. 


WHEN WORD LEAKED OUT OF THE WHITE HOUSE that President Truman would turn thumbs 
down on any scheme to reimpose price controls and rationing, top labor 
leaders uncorked plans for the next round of wage boosts. Starting 
with steel workers or auto workers, demands will be made for a 20 


to 30¢ an hour hike—but labor will dodge strikes and settle for 12¢. 





Board, instead of insisting they don't need it. Since labor's politi- 
cal ambitions depend largely on expanded memberships, both unions will 
demand NLRB help to swell their ranks. 
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will be studded with names like U. S. Steel's Ben Fairless, GM's 
Charles Wilson, CIO'S Walter Reuther and Philip Murray and AFL'S Dan 
Tobin and William Green. 


collectors, juke box owners and broadcasting companies won't suffer 
until 1950. Big recording companies, expecting just such an order, 
have built up a two-year backlog of new discs. 


GOP TAX EXPERTS will reopen their drive for income tax reductions in the next 
Congressional session. But instead of Knutson-—sponsored, across—the- 
board cuts the new bill will aim to split husband and wife incomes, 
increase exemptions, cut taxes about 20% on so-called middle incomes. 


QUIETLY, THE SENATE WAR INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE is revamping its tactics for 
continuance of the Hughes Aircraft Co. investigation. Unless the 
probers can guarantee a sure-fire defense against any repetition of 
embarrassing boomerangs from the witness stand, the hearings will not 
be resumed Nov. 15 as scheduled. 


GEN. EISENHOWER'S SCORCHING REBUKE aimed at mushrooming "Eisenhower For Presi- 
dent" clubs did not remove Ike as a possible Presidential candidate. 
Men close to the Chief of Staff say he merely wants to steer clear of 


money-raising groups and individuals he doesn't know. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Labor’s Manners 

They are hot and violent as AFL and 
CIO agree to fight the Taft-Hart- 
ley act in 1948 elections 


Out of the elevator of Boston’s Brad- 
ford Hotel flounced a Daughter of Poca- 
hontas. The petals of her convention 
corsage had begun to curl and turn a lit- 
tle brown. 

As she swished through the lobby 
she plumped into a solid wall of flesh, 
made up of Jules Emspak, Emil Rieve and 
assorted CIO chieftains in town for their 
own convention. Emspak’s cigar almost 
cost the Daughter an eye. She paused to 
sniff “where are your manners.” 

Red Blasts. To Emspak, this was 
the umpteenth chastisement he and other 
CIO Reds had received at Boston. The 
Executive Board denounced Commie lead- 
ership of the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union. Then there had been tre- 
mendous ovations for Secretary of State 
George Marshall and for Joseph Curran, 
anti-Communist boss of the maritime 
workers. Worst of all to the Reds were 
resolutions blasting Big Five U.N. veto 
power (which Russia likes) and endorsing 
the Marshall Plan (which Russia hates). 

Lewis’ Antics. Some 2,696 miles 
from the Hotel Bradford, in San Fran- 
cisco’s barn-like Civic Auditorium, an 
AFL convention made it hot for the very 
man who once let the Commies into CIO 
—John Llewellyn Lewis. No Stalinist him- 
self, Lewis antagonized other AFL big- 
wigs by his stubborn refusal to sign the 
anti-Red pledge required by the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

It came as no surprise that the con- 
vention—by simply eliminating vice-pres- 
idents—kicked Lewis out as an AFL exec- 
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HOUSE CLEANINGS. Philip Murray's CIO 


gave its Communists the same kind of ... 
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utive officer. Thus the door opened for 
1,500 AFL locals to regain the National 
Labor Relations Board privileges which 
Lewis had closed for them. 

If Lewis was crushed, he showed no 
sign of it. After his defeat he rose from 
his chair at the rear of the auditorium, 
strode to the rostrum. As a galleryite 
yelled “pour-it on, John,” Lewis up- 
braided delegates for weak-kneed opposi- 
tion to the Taft-Hartley law. He called 
the AFL’s high priests “intellectually fat 
and stately asses.” He told them they 
“crawled on their bellies.” 

Unworried, the “grovelers” next day 
blandly re-elected ancient William Green, 
whom Lewis despises, to his 24th term as 
AFL president. 

Election Money. In Boston the 
CIO wondered about Lewis, too, very 
much aware that he is a behind-the-scenes 
helper in R. J. Thomas’ battle for control 
of a top CIO union, the United Auto 
Workers. As if to forestall Lewis plots, 
Philip Murray spoke bluntly. No merger 
with AFL will be considered if it will cost 
any CIO affiliate its independence. 

While AFL and CIO shunned merger, 
they ended their conventions united on 





Talburt, Scripps-Howard Newsp. 


. .. drubbing which John Lewis got from . . 


one course: legal death for the Taft- 
Hartley act—and political death for the 
men who wrote and voted it. In a direct 
challenge to the law, the AFL drove 
straight down the CIO Political Action 
Committee trail by creating a new $3 mil- 
lion “Labor Educational and Political 
League,” tapping every union member, no 
matter what his political color, 26¢. 


Human Truman 


President Truman recently compared 
his job with a high class jail. To keep 
from going stir-crazy, he said, a sense of 
humor is the only sure protection. 

Apparently sure that his sense of 


- humor is good for at least five more years, 





Truman each day indicates more clearly 
that he will not surrender his big leather 
chair in the White House without a fight. 

Last week, amid pressing duties, the 
president found time for politics, relaxa- 
tion, and sympathy. And a little personal 
history. 

Flop. To members of his Small Busi- 
ness Advisory Committee he confessed 
without embarrassment that he had been 
a dud as a haberdasher—it took him 20 
years to get back on his financial feet after 
a plunge into the Kansas City gents’ fur- 
nishings trade. 

Two days later, piano player Truman 
took time out to bend his critical ear to 
the National Symphony Orchestra’s open- 
ing effort and discuss baton wielding with 
director Hans Kindler. 

Politician Truman addressed the 
Women’s Nation4l Democratic Club and 
got a chuckle out of the first “Truman for 
President” buttons. Pressed for comment 
he gravely declared it wasn’t up to him to 
disapprove anybody’s wearing anything he 
—or she—wanted to. 

The next morning the man Truman 
slipped quietly out of the White House to 
visit an old friend, Arthur Prettyman. 
Negro White House valet, ill at Bethesda 
Naval Hospital. 


Fire Power 


Last week the Commies mounted their 
broomsticks and screamed: “Witch hunt!” 

An unbewitched State Department 
had announced that any employe who was 
a “security risk” would be ousted imme- 
diately. 

Eligible for dismissal are: 

1. Any Communist, Nazi, or Fascist 
party member, or anyone sympathetk 
toward those parties. 

2. Spies. 

3. Informants to foreign govern- 
ments; and irresponsible handlers of “clas 
sified” (secret) documents. 

4. Fellow travelers who might acci- 
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. . - William Green's supporters at the AFL's 
convention at San Francisco. (SEE: Labor) 
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America’s 


dentally let classified information slip. 

The security yardstick used in meas- 
uring a candidate for the axe has five 
broad divisions. They are: participation 
in subversive activities or contributions of 
time, money or lip service to such activi- 
ties; service in governments or the armed 
forces of enemy countries; giving out 
secret information; voluntary association 
with foreign agencies and groups; habitual 
drunkenness, sexual perversion, moral 
turpitude, financial irresponsibility, or a 
criminal record. 

The State Department’s personnel se- 
curity branch has reviewed about 4,000 
applicants and employes since the first of 
the year. Eight people have been fired 
outright. Three were permitted to “re- 
sign.” Forty suspected of being “security 
risks” were cleared. In all, fewer than 100 
cases have turned up. 

On Trial. A suspect is given 15 
days to appear at a hearing of the per- 
sonnel security board. If regulations per- 
mit, the charges against him are listed in 
the notice of hearing. The burden of 
proof is placed on the accused. 

It is this hearing procedure that 
makes the Commies squirm. “Violation of 
civil rights,” they say. “Un-American.” 

To this the State Department simply 
says that since its workers are front line 
troops in the cold war—and will remain 
so until the war ends or switches to a 
shooting war—security measures are 
American, 


News for Moscow 


“Listen! Listen! This is New York. 
You are listening to today’s first broadcast 
of the Voice of the United States of 
America... .” 

It was 9 p.m. in Moscow. In his tiny 
apartment on Leningradskée Chaussée, 
Russian office worker Ivan Popov huddled 
beside his seven-tube Moskovskoe radio. 
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He turned down the volume and called his 
wife: “Olga Nikolaevna, it is the news 
broadcast from the Amerikantsev.” 

Like thousands of other Russians who 
regularly listen to the State Department’s 
Voice of America programs, Ivan likes 
U.S. jazz. He likes also the feature pro- 
grams which tell how U.S. scientists ward 
off smallpox epidemics, how New York 
cops lick traffic jams. But most of all he 
likes Russian-speaking Walter Postman’s 
15-minute newscasts—undoctored news 
that may weaken Pravda’s charges of 
American imperialism. 

Pouring It On. Though Congress 
cut the Voice budget, Russians are get- 
ting a bigger U.S. radio diet than ever 
before. No cuts were made, either, in 
Balkan-language broadcasts. State’s French 
and Italian programs went off the air Oct. 
1, but were immediately resumed by NBC 
and CBS (under contract). Only Latin 
American broadcasts fell to whispers. 

While radio suffered little under the 
information service’s $12.4 million budget 
(State wanted $32 million), the rest of 
the information program is badly crippled. 
Feature articles and photographers no 
longer go to foreign newspapers. Docu- 
mentary films and wireless news bulletins 
are still sent abroad. But 125 information 
workers can’t distribute them as 339 did 
before the cut. 

“We are using popguns and peashoot- 
ers against [Russian] heavy artillery,” 
complained Rep. Karl Mundt (R.-S.D.) 
when he returned from arf on-the-spot 
checkup of propaganda in Europe. But 
he’s confident his bill for a $35 million in- 
formation program will pass Congress next 
year. 


The Food-Savers 


“And then we've got a sort of re- 
search guy from the President’s staff—or 
Executive Offices, or whatever they call 
it ” y 

Haltingly, ad-man Bruce Catton de- 





scribed the setup of the Citizens Food 
Committee—for which he had been hur- 
riedly recruited as press representative. 
He “guessed” about 35 people were work- 
ing for it—‘voluntary workers except for 
maybe five I think are getting paid.” Any 
salaries, he figured, were coming out of 
the pockets of “generous private citizens.” 
But he wasn’t sure. 

Inside the Committee’s rooms, in the 
grey-granite Old State building, $25,000-a- 
year advertising executives searched in 
vain for paper clips. Lawyers and food 
experts ducked as workmen tacked up bul- 
letin boards and shifted desks from office 
to office. At the door of room 227 a young 
girl timidly identified herself to the first 
man she saw as “the stenographer sent 
over by the Housing Expediter.” But she 
got little help. He was just a “visiting 
distiller.” 

Less Liquor. Having no conference 
room to call his own, young Charles Luck- 
man met with the nation’s top distillers 
last week in a national shrine: the suite 
of offices maintained in Old State for Gen- 
eral of the Armies John J. Pershing. Re- 
luctantly, 36. out of 39 liquor makers 
agreed to shut down their plants for 60 
days. Luckman estimated this would save 
10 or 20 million of the 100 million bush- 
els of grain short of 560 million needed 
for Europe. 

If Luckman had examined the thou- 
sands of books lining Pershing’s resplend- 
ent offices, he might well have sought 
guidance in one of them—The Waitress’ 
Dilemma. From all over the country came 
reports of angry restaurant customers 
stomping out when. faced with eggless, 
poultryless or meatless menus. Even with- 
in the 1to-mile area surrounding Luck- 
man’s headquarters, four out of five res- 
taurants ignored his voluntary rules. 

Less Bread. The bakers, to whom 
Luckman looked for 3.5 million bushels 
of grain monthly, balked at buying new 
pans to make smaller loaves of bread. 
But they agreed to stop consignment buy- 
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WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. Harassed food chairman Luckman won a shutdown from distilleries 
only to meet protests from distillery employes. (SEE: The Food-Savers) 
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ing—allowing credits for bread grocers 
can’t sell. To save food, President Tru- 
man called off state dinners for the winter. 
In Boston, the CIO cancelled its conven- 
tion banquet to buy food for Europe. 

Boners. Slowly, most Americans 
swung into line. Many would have moved 
faster had they not wondered why: 

@e The Agriculture Department 
suddenly “discovered” 55 million bushels 
of corn only a few days after the pro- 
gram was announced. 

@ @ How the President’s menu-jug- 
gling would actually save any food, since 
in effect it does not limit the amount 
eaten. 

e @ Americans should skimp on eggs 
while the Government kept almost 2 bil- 
lion in Commodity Credit Corp. ware- 
houses, 

No thinking American wanted Eu- 
rope to starve its way into Stalinism. But 
many wished Luckman’s group would 
come out soon with sensible food-saving 
suggestions. Grimly, President Truman 
said he hoped the nation wouldn't have 
to return to rationing, a “police state” 
method. 


Bye-Bye Billion 


Government economists have lost 
track of nearly a billion dollars. 

The slide rule has failed them. Tell- 
all tabulators are mute. They’ve been 
caught with their statistics down. 

Last week the Treasury reported that 
$976,012,875 had gone to the ex-G.I.s in 
exchange for terminal leave bonds. This 
flood of cash, it was feared, would play 
hob with the economic system. But retail 
sales haven’t gone up. Savings have in- 
creased slightly. Economists are baffled. 

The hard fact may reach up and bite 
them soon that most of the money has 
been spent already. The slide rule boys 
had apparently forgotten about back rent, 
hospital bills and overdue payments. 


White House Hunting 


Political crystal gazers are talking 
seriously about a Taft-Stassen ticket. 

The dopesters base their case pri- 
marily on the fact that the principals 
shared speaking platforms in the Midwest, 
and acted like perfect gentlemen toward 
each other. 

From that fact wisenheimers reasoned, 
unhampered by denials from either man, 
that Taft and Stassen might become a po- 
litical ham and eggs dish for the GOP in 
1948. 

Their philosophies, the argument runs, 
are not far apart, and their differences are 
more easily reconcilable than those of 
many successful teams. 

On at least one point, they are as 
one. Unlike their favorite needle-target, 
the tight-lipped Gov. Dewey, Taft and 
Stassen have let it be generally known 
what type of work they would like to 
undertake in 1948. 

Compromise. Stassen insists he is 
fighting for first place, would prefer being 
second choice for first to first choice for 
second. But if he loses that fight, he is 
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IOWA JUNCTION. Taft's and Stassen's trails met, sparked a theory. (SEE: White House Hunt) 


ready to serve in any capacity his party 
asks him to—except as second man on a 
Dewey-led ticket. 

Whether or not the Taft-Stassen 
team jells, there is no question that either 
singly or together the two are out to stop 
Dewey, still front runner in opinion polls. 

In his latest public pronouncement, 
the New York governor came out boldly 
in favor of health. In a nationwide broad- 
cast,.he asserted that preservation of the 
health of the American people is a “bind- 
ing obligation” which takes precedence 
over America’s feeding Europe. 

Watch Ike. Still an unknown fac- 
tor is Gen. Eisenhower. In spite of his 
efforts to “repudiate” Eisenhower-for- 
President clubs, he is still looked on as a 
receptive candidate. He may tip his hand 
when he hangs up his uniform, which rules 
him out of politics. 

His latest word is that he may not 
take over as president of Columbia uni- 
versity until late March or early April— 
too late for an open declaration of can- 
didacy to get in its most effective work 
before the June nominating convention. 


Paul Revere, 1947 


Sen. Glen H. Taylor (D.-Idaho) is 
in the market for three good saddle horses. 
The Singing Cowboy, who thinks the 
country’s present foreign policy is headed 
straight for disaster, like Longfellow’s 
Paul Revere, is... 
“Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village 
and farm.” 

Man on Horseback. He expects to 
“ride” from Los Angeles to New York, 
alerting the people against “misinforma- 
tion” about U.S.-Russian relations. 

Attacking the present bi-partisan pol- 


icy, Taylor said he favored turning it 
over to the GOP and “getting a new one 
for the Democrats.” 

U.S. public opinion must be mobil- 
ized behind a “Golden Rule” policy in 
dealing with all nations, he argued. 


Chest Expansion 


Last week in New York, volunteer 
National Chairman H. J. Heinz II added 
up the quotas of nearly 1,000 local Com- 
munity Chests. The 1948 goal is $180 
million—$10 million higher than last year. 

Many persons with an eye on short- 
ages, high prices, and the winter ahead 
are complaining that the goal still isn’t 
high enough. Some 12,000 Red Feather 
organizations which will share in the 1948 
fund have been, hard hit by the price 
spiral. 

In most parts of the nation volun- 
teer workers began the thankless job of 
collecting the money. The special gifts 
section contacted the big individual donors 
first. In Washington, D.C., for example, 
there are 1,000 names on the VIP (very 
important persons) list; average pledge is 
$1,000. 

Nationally, in last year’s drive 95% 
of the pledges were paid in full. The 
other 5% were lost in changes of address 
and fortune. Gifts of $100 or more made 
up 59% of the fund. But everyone who 
gives to the Community Chest, no matter 
how small the amount, has a personal 
stake in the health and happiness of 
America. 


Suspect 


A few members of Congress huffed 
and puffed when word leaked out that a 
confidential file used by the Civil Service 
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Commission in its loyalty investigation in- 
cluded some Congressmen’s names. 
“Smear!” they shouted. But the Com- 
mission insisted it was nothing of the sort. 

It was simply a “lead” list of per- 
sons who, because they had once talked 
to some suspected person, addressed the 
same Rotary Club luncheon, or knew his 
associates, might be able to give the Com- 
mission some information. Whatever the 
connection, and however farfetched, it was 
so noted. 

Particularly intriguing was one entry 
which, without further explanation, noted 
simply: “Sen. Taft, Republican.” 


Congress on Europe 


Back from Europe last week were the 
men who will largely decide how and if the 
U.S. will fight the cold war. History’s 
greatest mass invasion of the continent by 
U.S. lawmakers brought home facts and 
opinions which will shape Congressional 
action in the next few critical weeks. 

Most of the homecomers agreed they 
had seen enough to convince them that 
Europe’s suffering was a real and terrible 
help to the spread of communism, and 
that it would worsen as winter’s grip 
tightened. But there was less agreement 
on what caused it, how best to relieve it, 
and how much and how soon U.S. help 
would be needed. 

Thought Molders. Most potent 
shaper of Congressional opinion will be a 
special 15-man committee headed by Rep. 
Christian Herter (R.-Mass.). Split into 
subcommittees, its 15 members blanketed 
the Continent west of the Iron Curtain in 
15 days of intensive probing into Europe’s 
needs and resources. 

Its legwork finished, the Herter Com- 
mittee meets. in Washington Nov. 5 to 
pool its findings. Before the meeting, 
close-mouthed committee members said 
they had found “unwarranted optimism” 
over U.S.-assistance, based on two wrong 
ideas: (1) The U.S., for selfish reasons, 
would have to continue large scale ex- 
ports. (2) Aid proposals advanced by Sec- 
retary of State Marshall were actual prom- 
ises by the U.S. Government. 

Close behind Herter’s group came a 
nine-member joint committee from the 
House Appropriations and Armed Serv- 
ices Committees. They agreed unanimous- 
ly that quick U.S. aid was needed to pre- 
vent a European collapse. The group, 
headed by Rep. Short (R.-Mo.), also 
urged maintenance of a strong U.S. de- 
fense, and revival of German economy 
without renewing her capacity to make 
war, 

Unsold. Heading the list of uncon- 
vinced was Rep. John Taber (R.-N.Y.). 
Taber had made his own tour of Europe 
as chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, which will play a big part in 
deciding how much money Congress votes 
for European aid. He insisted he saw no 
underfed Europeans, most of the foreign 
aid money granted last session was still 
unspent, and the Truman Administration 
has yet to prove need for help exists. 

By contrast, after five weeks in Eu- 
rope, Rep. Dirksen (R.-IIl.) thought “a 
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. and which Monroney warned was a bid fo 
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decent amount” of U.S. help was neces- 
sary to block a Soviet “bridgehead on the 
Atlantic.” 

Other pertinent comments: 

Rep. Andresen (R.-Minn.): “Things 
are not as bad as they have been por- 
trayed to us by our own Government.” 

Rep. Monroney (D.-Okla.): “If we 
do not give interim relief, Russia will... 
put across the idea she is the only country 
interested in helping starving people.” 

Rep. Richards (D.-S.C.): “England 
is the only country we saw that is really 
punishing itself to solve its problems.” 

Rep. Clevenger (R.-Ohio) : “The time 
is here for Europe to forget six-hour days 
and get to work to save fts soul.” 

Rep. Nixon (R.-Cal.): “Those who 
didn’t find malnutrition in Europe didn't 
look for it.” 


King’s Eyes 

Officially the hurricane had the code 
name King, but to the Weather Bureau it 
could better be called Freak. 

Its winds often dipped below 75 
miles an hour—but the floods it brought to 
Florida were “their worst disaster in the 
state’s agricultural history.” 

Double Eye. It cleared Florida, 
ran into the Atlantic, lost its central “eye” 
—and the Weather Bureau almost forgot 
about it. Then, 500 miles out, something 
almost unknown in weather annals hap- 
pened. Out of nowhere a second eye, more 
potent than the first, appeared. 

Forecasters blinked, sent out hasty 
warnings to Cape Hatteras, N.C.—but 
perversely eye No. 2 right-angled west to 
uproot trees at Savannah, Ga. 

Last week, as it blew itself out in 
south Georgia, word came of a new storm 
brewing north of Puerto Rico. “New 
storm, my foot!” barked an overworked 
Washington weather man. “It’s just an- 
other one of King’s wandering eyes.” 


What Price Brains? 


As a general rule, the Government 
has a $10,000 top on its pay scale. A few 
exceptions,—Presidential appointments— 
get up to $12,000. But the men who draw 
these salaries do business with private- 
business counterparts commanding from 
twice to 10 times as much. 

Losses. In recent months, thé Gov- 
ernment has lost such men as Dean Ache- 
son, Undersecretary of State; Harold 
Smith, Director of the Budget; Wendell 
Berge, Assistant Attorney General, and 
Milo Perkins, Director of the Board of 
Economic Welfare, to outside offers. 

Latest to hit the road were: 

Charles R. Denny, chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission. For 
$10,000 a year, he dealt with men like 
William S. Paley of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, who gets along on $300,000. 
Because he could no longer afford to work 
for Government, he -went to work as vice 
president of NBC. 

Clarence M. Young, $10,000 a year 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
He quit to run Los Angeles airports at 
$16,500. 
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Herbert S. Marks, general counsel for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. After his 
salary was slashed from $14,000 to $10,- 
ooo, he quit to enter private law practice. 

A Senate Civil Service subcommittee, 
headed by Sen. Flanders, (R.-Vt.), look- 
ing for ways for the Government to keep 
good men, surprised itself by discovering 
less than 2,000 executive employes in the 
whole Government drawing a $10,000 top. 

This discovery may ease the way to 
laws next year boosting wages for brains, 
on the ground it would be less costly than 
poor brains at bargain basement prices. 


Krug’s Balance Sheet 


Before the U.S. could share her 
abundance with the war-wrecked nations 
of the world, three big questions de- 
manded answers. 

Assuming it is willing, how much 
more can the U.S. afford to give without 
over-taxing its resources and destroying 
its own productive capacity? 

Of these available resources which are 
best suited to meet Europe’s needs? 

What will be the impact of further 
aid on U.S. domestic economy? 

Last week the Administration an- 
swered the first question. Interdepart- 
mental experts, headed by Interior Secre- 
tary Krug, asserted that over a period of 
four or five years, the U.S. could pump 
$20 billion in economic blood into Europe 
without bleeding itself white. 

Reverse. Such a transfusion, the 
experts added, would partly pay for itself 
by speeding needed imports inte the U.S. 

Actually, they said, the biggest 
stumbling block is not a question of ma- 
terial resources, but how to move those 
resources to where they are needed. 

Then the experts added their big 
“if.” The whole thing will fail, they cau- 
tioned, unless Americans co-operate in 
saving grain and unless enough export 
controls remain to keep precious steel 
from going to unnecessary uses like for- 
eign beer cans. 

Finally, the experts concluded, new 
domestic controls will not be needed. 
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RESCUE. Lifeboat is lowered into icy sea to pick up last of 69 trapped in plane. Heroic Coast Guardsmen led by Capt. Cronk won. (SEE: Sweep) 


Clean Sweep 


In last Sunday’s bright sunshine the 
weather ship Bibb, with a-broom lashed 
proudly to her mainmast, dropped anchor 
in Boston Harbor—heroine of the year’s 
most dramatic sea rescue. 

A week before, the flying boat, Ber- 
muda Sky Queen, had taken off from 
Shannon, Eire. It bore 62 crowded passen- 
gers, including two babies and four small 
children, besides a seven-man crew. They 
shared safety belts, slept in the seats and 
on the deck between seats. 

They awoke to something worse, Pilot 
Charles Martin, with fuel low and New- 
foundland out of reach, had surfboarded 
the huge four-motored Boeing flying boat 
into icy 35-ft. seas. While the plane 
lurched sickeningly older passengers prayed 
and vomited. Unfed, thirsty children 
whimpered, clung to their parents in the 
bitter cold. 

Fear and “Fun.” Seven hours later 
Bibb crewmen tied a raft to the Queen 


Acme 


APPRAISER. Krug assessed U.S. ability to help. 
(SEE: Balance Sheet) 
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and ferried four boatloads to safety while 
their captain, Paul Cronk, “asked the 
Good Lord not to let us stand there and 
let the plane break up.” 

Two trips next morning made it a 
clean sweep. Dazed adults wept more than 
they spoke. But it had been partly “fun” 
for g-year-old Gordon Ritchie, who admit- 
ted “it wasn’t so good when it was dark”’ 
and blamed his sickness “, . . on the 
orange juice I had.” 

Next week in New York the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, having suspended 
American International Airways, will find 
out why the Sky Queen was ditched; why 
she didn’t have enough fuel—in apparent 
defiance of CAB regulations—why she 
carried passengers at all. 


Farmer’s Voice 


Two hundred farmers had climbed 
the stairs to the second-story courtroom. 

Amishmen with long beards and wide- 
brimmed black hats, neatly dressed dairy- 
men, and New Jersey truck farmers sat 
facing 12 Congressmen. The House Agri- 
cultural Committee, doing the unusual, 
had come to Lancaster, Pa., to find out 
what farmers are thinking. 

For the hearing’s first witness, Chair- 
man Clifford Hope (R.-Kan.) called farm- 
er John E, Kaltenbach. A young, well- 
poised man, he slowly told the Congress- 
men that Government soil conservation 
work is helping farmers in the Brandywine 
Valley. But he warned: “Stop messing 
around with appropriations. If you prom- 
ise lime and phosphate it should be de- 
livered.” 

Brother Congressman. Farmer 
after farmer followed him to the stand. 
By afternoon Congressmen were being 
called “brother” and “boy,” and liking it. 

Filled with opinions and facts, the 
committee pushed off to Rocky Mount 
N. C. By the time it ends its tour it hopes 
to have—from the farmers themselves— 
the basis for a new long-range agricultural 
act. Or at least, says Chairman Hope, 
enough to bring the 1938 Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act up to date. 
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Oyez! 


The modulated tones of Court Crier 
Perry Lippitt filléd the cavernous plush 
and marble room as he repeated the tra- 
ditional ritual. 

“Ovyez, oyez, oyez! All persons hav- 
ing business before the Honorable, the 
Supreme Court of the United States are 
admonished to draw‘near and give their 
attention, for the Court is now sitting. 
God save the United States and this Hon- 
orable Court.” 

Through the narrow opening in the 
red plush drapes behind the bench, like 
the chorus in a Greek classical drama, 
stepped eight black-robed justices. (Miss- 
ing was Associate Justice William O. 
Douglas, still recuperating from a tonsil- 
lectomy.) Spectators and attachés stood at 
respectful attention. 

Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson rapped 
his gavel, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States began its 158th year. 

There were no tremendously signifi- 
cant single cases on the Court’s docket as 
the term began. But decisiéns on many 
of the 400 pending issues may lay down 
important legal patterns in the fields of 
civil liberties and labor relations. 

Opening the new term was a belated 
but blistering dissent by Justice Jackson 
to a majority ruling handed down last 
June. The Court had upheld a Securities 
and Exchange Commission order which 
said that the management of a company 
undergoing reorganization must not profit 
by buying securities during the reorgani- 
zation. To Jackson, this is government- 
by-administrative-fiat unsupported by law. 
He quoted Mark Twain: “The more you 
explain it, the more I don’t understand it.” 

Feudin’ & Fightin’. On his first 
anniversary as Chief Justice, trouble- 
shooter Vinson had at least kept last year’s 
Jackson-Black feud from breaking into the 
open again, though the danger of an out- 
burst still exists. 

One chance to reopen the breach was 
headed off when the Court refused to hear 
an appeal in a minor Alabama case that 
‘had been filed by Crampton Harris, Jus- 
tice Black’s former law partner. It was 
Black’s participation in such a case that 
set off Jackson’s blast last year, accom- 
panied by a warning against recurrence of 
the same thing. 

A few cases are already on the Court’s 
docket raising issues more or less related 
to the new Taft-Hartley law, and others 
are almost certain to arrive during the 
term, 

Also up for decision are cases in- 
volving the right of real estate owners 
to agree among themselves not to sell or 
lease property to Negroes. The Court also 
will rule on whether religion classes in 
public schools violate the Constitution; 
whether Negroes may be systematically 
excluded from jury duty in state courts; 
and where to draw the line between free- 
dom of the press and libel. 

To the Right. Though completely 
“rebuilt” since the ill-fated Court-packing 
plan of ten years ago, the “new” Court 
already shows a trend toward a conserva- 
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CHIEF JUSTICE. Vinson leads the Court and the right wing into a new session. (SEE: Oyez!) 


tive philosophy, usually on a 5-4 division. 

And in the new term, something else 
has been added. Even the thick marble 
walls of the cloistered Court are no de- 
fense against political winds. At least 
three justices—Vinson, Jackson and Doug- 
las—will not be ignored when the Demo- 
crats begin picking a Vice Presidential 
candidate. 


Greener Valley 


If the Missouri river basin can ever 
settle its own destiny, the nation’s future 
may lie somewhere along its 2,551 muddy, 
crooked miles. 

After two years of intensive ‘study 
this was what the Midwest Research In- 
stitute had to say last week about the 
580,000-square-mile valley. Among the as- 
sets the MRI’s report listed, were: 

1 About 50 billion gallons of could- 
be gasoline tucked away in oil-shale re- 
serves. 

2 Substantial deposits of carnotite, 
pitchblende and volborthite in Colorado 
which could bring atomic industrial pros- 
perity to the area. 

3 Almost inexhaustible coal reserves. 

Moving Out. The glowing prospects 
for the basin’s future didn’t come too 
soon. For apparently many former resi 
dents of four of the Big Mo states were 
convinced that the grass was greener else- 
where: From 1937 to 1947, the Census 
Bureau reports a population drop of al- 
most 300,000. 

Thus the big puzzler facing Missouri 
Valley boosters today is how to stop the 
“get-out-of-the-Basin” trend. Proposed 
cure-alls like the Missouri Valley Author- 


ity—vast water power and irrigation proj- 
ect—will do little so long as they remain 
blue-print dreams. 

Moreover, Army Engineers and the 
Interior Department insist that the basin 
has about reached its peak in agricultural 
production. Until today’s sources of oil 
and coal are worked out, creating a de- 
mand for opening the Missouri fields, the 
area’s best bet is to develop and exploit 
industries like tanning, food processing 
and brick making. 


Progressive Paralysis 


After nearly 40 years, The Progres- 
sive may be forced to throw in the sponge. 

Founded in 1909 in Madison, Wis., by 
the elder Robert M. LaFollette, the week- 
ly has since doggedly maintained the stand- 
ards he set, under the creed: “Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

Swan Song. Last week editor Mor- 
ris H. Rubin sorrowfully announced that 
The Progressive had published its final 
issue in the old weekly tabloid newspaper 
form. Though the editorial staff had 
worked only for peanuts and the love of 
the fight, mounting production costs 
forced matters to a head. 

The only hope of survival, he said, 
is a bold forward stride to publication of 
“a ‘greatly 4mproved, more militant, and 
streamlined Progressive in magazine for- 
mat.” 

He appealed to readers to subscribe 
$100,000 to match a like amount already 
pledged to launch the new venture. 

But so long as it lives, he said, The 
Progressive will be progressive. 
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“| Knew FDR” 


New Dealers who failed to make 
money working for FDR now find they 
can cash in by writing about “knowing” 
him, “breaking” with him, or “diarying” 
him, 

Frances Perkins, Roosevelt’s Labor 
Secretary and now a Civil Service Com- 
missioner, did a knowing best seller. Ex- 
Postmaster General Big Jim Farley pouted 
out Why I Broke With Roosevelt, and last 
week right-hand man Henry Morgenthau 
Jr., once Treasury chief, was in the mid- 
dle of the latest shuffle on the old New 
Deal pack (one king, a queen, assorted 
jokers, and a dog-eared knave of spades) 
in his Collier’s magazine series, The Mor- 
genthau Diaries. 

Still to be heard from are other right- 
hand men, who have gone back to private 
employment—one way or another, 

Rexford Guy Tugwell, one of the first 
big Brain Trusters, is biding his time as 
political science professor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Charles W. Taussig Jr., 
an FDR foreign affairs expert, is sticking 
to his job as president of the American 
Molasses Co.,. which he gave up tempo- 
rarily for the Democratic taffy-pull in 
1933. Prof. Raymond I. Moley fought 
with FDR over a packing case (the Su- 
preme Court), quit and went to Newsweek 
where he keeps his Perspective today. 

Samuel I. Rosenman, the “impracti- 
cal theorist,” made his cerebral cortex 





Supreme Court in juridical dignity sit 
Felix Frankfurter, Robert Jackson, Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, Stanley F. Reed, Frank 
Murphy and Hugo Black. 

As for the others: Isador Lubin, 
who slid in and out of the Labor Depart- 
ment on a slide rule, is a part-time indus- 
trial pie-fingerer. Leon Henderson, OPA’s 
guardian angel, now gets his daily brain- 
storms at Research Institute of America. 

Aubrey Williams, who spent his youth 
at the National Youth Administration, is 
now gracefully growing old with the South- 
ern Farmer. Harold Ickes faces his prob- 
lems on a Man to Man basis for The New 
York Post, 





Harris & Ewing 


BROKEN TRUST. Manfully Ickes writes ... 








Department of Bureaus 


Sen. Taft’s wife Martha had a bright 
idea when she said Washington has “a 
highboy Government—one bureau piled 
on top of another.” 

But just what a bureau is, she didn’t 
say—maybe because she doesn’t know. 
Senate Expenditure Committee staff chief 
E. B. Van Horn took ten years to find 
out, and even he gets confused. Here’s 
how he explained it last week. 

Bureaus aren’t the top organizations. 
Above them are departments and agencies. 
Only sometimes they’re called boards, ad- 
ministrations, authorities or controls. 

What Is It? Each department or 
agency usually has several bureaus. Only 
sometimes bureaus are called offices. But 
this is incorrect. Offices should designate 
only high officials’ personal staffs. 

Sub-functions of bureaus are handled 
by divisions. This doesn’t mean anything 
either. In the Interior Department a divi- 
sion is a branch, office or service. 

If a division is divided up it comes 
out in branches and units. Units are little 
branches, usually with not more than half 
a dozen workers. A confusing trifle: The 
Treasury Department has one unit of 
35,000 workers, but no branch or division 
over it—only the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 


Presidents First 


At long last every Washington hostess 
with $10 to spend on a new Social List 
knows exactly where to park James For- 
restal’s distinguished person at her next 
white-tie chow. Gone is her confusion over 
the dinner-table precedence of the new 
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. « « while heavy thinkers Corcoran, Rosenman, and Moley—once Roosevelt's most trusted brains —consider their personal New Deals. 


Government property from 1933, when he 
quit the New York State Supreme Court, 
until last year. 

The Harvard Classics. Guitarist 
Tommy Corcoran and silent Ben Cohen, 
most prolific of New Deal law writers, are 
civilians again—The Cork, a prosperous 
D.C. lawyer, and Cohen the same in New 
York. A few cards from the New Deal 
pack have been benched. On the U‘S. 
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Still kicking, Henry Agard Wallace, 
who was dealt out by Harry Truman, is 
editor of the New Republic, and criticiz- 
ing everything except Henry Agard Wal- 
lace. 

The next man to sound off about the 
New Deal will be the late Harry Hopkins, 
FDR’s relief man. His voice will come 
back from the grave in book form through 
the medium of Robert E. Sherwood. 


Secretary of Defense. The 1947 List, out 
last week, lays down the law: He shall 
get his soup after the Secretaries of State 
and Treasury, but before the other Cabi- 
net members. 

It’s a triple jump for James Forrestal 
over his way-down-the-table status as 
Navy Secretary. 

Mrs. Carolyn Hagner Shaw, who 


edits the 324-page, green-suéde bound 
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List, had calmed another social storm. As 
usual, few questioned her stewardship. 

For 17 years, Callie and her mother 
before her dodged Washington’s most ex- 
plosive issue of etiquette: precedence be- 
tween foreign Ambassadors and the Su- 
preme Court Chief Justice. They simply 
suggested “they are not to be invited to 
the same dinner.” But this was the year 
for great and courageous decision: His 
Honor won. 

Unruffled Protocol. Diplomats, to 
everybody’s surprise, took it calmly. “We 
have no intention of breaking diplomatic 
relations or cancelling our subscription to 
the Social List,” said Soviet Embassy offi- 
cial Venjamin N. Matchavariani. 

With all her worries lifted, the Wash- 
ington hostess can now calmly seat her 
celebrities (if she can corral them) in this 
order: 

Batting Order. President, Chief 
Justice, Former Presidents, Former Am- 
bassadors, Speaker of the House, Secre- 
tary of State, U.S. Representative to U.N., 
Ministers from abroad, Supreme Court 
Associate Justices, Cabinet Members, 
Governors, Senators, President’s Chief of 
Staff, Former Vice Presidents, Members 
of House of Representatives. 

Climbers. Even with precedence set- 
tled, Mrs. Shaw has her headaches. Mean- 
est are tongue lashings she gets from am- 
bitious Washingtonians whose names don’t 
make her book’s 5,000-celebrity roster. 
Some of the hopefuls deluged her with 
roses and candy. One man offered a $500 
bribe. His name was not included. 

Wisely, Mrs. Shaw doesn’t pick new 
names herself, but leaves that to her board 
of directors—four ladies and a lone man. 
Luckily for them, their own names are 
kept as secret as the atom bomb. 
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MRS. SHAW. She gave the Chief Justice new 
dignity. (SEE: Presidents First) 
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Along The American Way by Wheeler McMillen | 


Food to Spare 


The family food bill bites deep 
these days into wage envelopes and 
salary checks. And now Americans are 
asked by their President to put aside a 
slice of bread daily for Europe, along 
with Tuesday’s meat and Thursday’s 
poultry and eggs. 

Perhaps, for the sake of the na- 
tional digestion, no. one should suggest 
that meal hours he used to consider the 
reasons why high food prices and table 
sacrifices have become part of daily ex- 
perience. 

Nevertheless, for the national well- 
being, the situation calls for a little 
daily serious thinking. 

The price of food here and the 
hunger in Europe spring from the same 
basic evil. They trouble men because 
of the excesses of governments. 

Whoever has reason to complain 
about the price of food may well call 
to mind that the price of government 
is higher. Last year, while Americans 
were spending about $43 billion for 
food, they were spending through their 
Federal Government just less than $45 
billion. That does not include a few, 
more billions spent by state and local 
government units. 


> * 


That huge tax bill is in the price 
of food. From the time farmers plant 
the crops in taxed land until a taxed 
truck fueled by taxed gasoline and 
driven by a taxed deliveryman brings 
the groceries and meat into the kitchen, 
the figuring fingers of the tax gatherers 
are adding to the cost of breakfast, 
dinner and supper. 

Invisible but always present at 
every meal, and charged for, are every 
necessary public servant and every one 
of the useless payrollers. And along 
with them are the ghosts of their ex- 
pensive predecessors who helped roll 
the public debt up into billions that 
were fantastic before governments set 
out to destroy mankind’s accumulated 
savings in a bigger and worse world war. 


Governments that had too much 
power made the war. Governments de- 
stroyed the productivity of Europe. 

They cannot restore what they 
have destroyed. Only people at work 
can make Europe productive again. 

Because they have had too much 
government for centuries, the people of 
the old world never have been very 
productive. Free Americans have pro- 
duced three times as much per man as 
the best of Europe. And nine times as 
much as the world average. 

Poor old England, after support- 





TWELVE WORDS. A message for a gift. 


ing the silly burden of royalty for hun- 
dreds of years, chose to add the further 
burden of a Socialist bureaucracy. In- 
centive has disappeared and effort has 
failed until she cannot even mine 
enough of her abundant coal to keep 
her furnaces hot and her people warm. 


* * * 


Influenced by their human gen- 
erosity, Americans will take the gamble 
of trying to keep Europe’s innocent, 
along with her guilty, from starving to 
death. They will try to block corh- 
munism with hope. 

Along with every parcel and pack- 
age of food a printed message ought to 
go. The message ought to say: 

“FOOD FROM THE U.S.A. 
ONLY FREE MEN CAN PRO- 
DUCE FOOD TO SPARE.” 

Europe will never become produc- 
tive enough to take care of her people 
unless her people become free enough 
to produce. They will have to quit be- 
ing suckers for governments they can- 
not afford. 


* * * 


Nor can Americans expect to 
remain free and continue to be produc- 
tive if they go on spending more for 
government than their food costs. 
Taxes and power go together, and 
power is relentless at finding ways to 
interfere with the initiative and incen- 
tive that stimulate production, 

The high cost of living has been 
jacked up to a painful level by the high 
cost of too much government. 

The foremost step toward whit- 
tling down the cost of living is to whit- 
tle down the cost of government, and 
to whittle government down to a size 
that Americans can afford to support. 





How Heroes Are Made 


| pgcapuoizesd is an industrial town of 
30,000 souls smack in the middle of 
northeastern Ohio and outwardly indistin- 
guishable from hundreds of smaller cities 
throughout the United States. 

Its population is supported largely by 
36 major plants, 16 of which process iron 
and steel. It centers around a bustling 
downtown section whose main street leads 
to the city’s once-wealthy uptown resi- 
dential area. 

Now, like every other similar com- 
munity, it has its newer, swankier section 
for the country club set, its bars, pool 
halls and pseudo night clubs, its monu- 
ments, churches and local showplaces. 

But here the similarity of Massillon 
to any place else ends. 


By WATSON FENIMORE 


Massillon is Football Town—in capi- 
tal letters. It can produce, per block, more 
Monday-morning quarterbacks than any 
other city in the U.S. It can fill its 22,000- 
seat stadium with more expertly-informed 
football fans than ever see Chicago’s Sol- 
dier Field. It’s the only city in the na- 
tion where the Ladies’ Aid can give you 
offhand the weights of this year’s backfield 
and the score of the big Thanksgiving Day 
game 20 years ago. 

Just now, 1947 everywhere looks like 
a fabulous football year. The Midwest’s 
Big 9 conference is playing to 40% greater 
attendance than a year ago. No tickets are 
available for Notre Dame vs. Navy, Army 


or Northwestern. There is standing room 
only at the University of Texas. 

But that’s nothing in Massillon, where 

it’s always a boom year in football. And 
the boom, strangely, is not based on a big 
league college or professional team, but on 
a high school eleven which has won 104 
games in the past 12 years while losing 
only seven and tying nine. 
. Officially, this unusual institution is 
Washington High School, but more gen- 
erally it is known to townspeople and its 
1,425 students as plain Massillon High. 
Its football program is something to make 
your eyes pop out. 

Its 85-piece band can match most 
university bands in drill and musical per- 
formance. Its team has the services, di- 


HARD WORK. Top physical shape is No. 1 essential in football; Massillon High gridders keep in form by daily drills like this. 
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BECOME CHAMPIONS 


BRAIN TALKS. Massillon’s T-minded coach, Bud Houghton, uses 
only 40-45 plays a season but makes sure they are really learned. 


rectly or indirectly, of nine coaches. Its 
immaculate field and dressing rooms at 
Tiger stadium far surpass the athletic 
plants of most small colleges. Its scouting 
staff, spring practice and over-all football 
know-how would do credit to a Sugar Bowl 
team. 


Starts them young 


One local legend is that a new-born 
Massillon male is more likely than not to 
find a miniature or even full-sized foot- 
ball among the gifts showered in his bas- 
sinet. For this state of affairs—highly 
acceptable to a city which calls itself the 
greatest football town on earth—two fac- 
tors are primarily responsible. 

Factor No. 1 is Massillon’s long foot- 
ball tradition, extending back to 1903 when 
the city was one of the few communities 
to have a professional team. Factor No. 2 
is the well-nigh invincible Paul Brown, 
whose astonishing victory string at Mas- 
sillon High landed him the head coaching 
job at Ohio State university and, later, 
the same post with the Cleveland Browns 
in the All-America professional football 
conference. 

One story typifies Massillon’s intense 
football interest in the early 1900s. Faced 
with the prospect of meeting the neigh- 
boring Canton professional Bulldogs in the 
year’s big game, Massillon imported some 
Bulldogs itself—the entire Yale varsity— 
to give its side a little extra oomph. The 
Yales arrived on schedule, but were not 
needed. Massillon handled the (Canton) 
Bulldogs without assistance and the col- 
legians went back to New Haven. 

Whether the tale is apocryphal or not, 
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it smacks of much that happened in foot- 
ball’s first era at Massillon. The original 
Tigers included such figures as Coaches 
Jock Sutherland of the Pittsburgh Steel- 
ers; Lou Little of Columbia; Tuss Mc- 
Laughry of Dartmouth; Gus Dorais of 
the Detroit Lions, and such other foot- 
ball greats as Tiny Thornhill of Stanford; 
Charley Brickley of Harvard; Walter 
Eckersall of Chicago; and Knute Rockne 
of Notre Dame. 

It was just before World War I that 
Rockne and Dorais, having developed the 
forward pass with which Notre Dame had 
beaten a startled Army team, arrived in 
town by invitation to try the same thing 
for the Tigers against Canton. Waiting in 
the hotel were the late Bill Schuster, Mas- 
sillon brewer, and a number of others. 
Rockne, short and bowlegged, and Dorais, 
weighing 135 pounds, made a distinctly 
unimpressive entrance. 

“Is this,” demanded Schuster, “what 
I bet $1,000 on?” 

Ignoring him, Rockne began talking. 
The crowd listened with increasing respect. 
Finally he turned to Schuster. 

“You worried about that $1,000?” he 
asked. 

“No,” said Schuster. He had heard 
enough. Rockne and Dorais forward- 
passed the Bulldogs off the field and 
Schuster collected his bet. 

Professional football, however, finally 
proved too great a financial strain and was 
dropped a few years after World War I. 
Interest built up by the pro team was 
transferred, along with the Tiger name, to 
the high school. But not until Paul 
Brown’s advent did the school begin to 
match the old Tigers. 


STICKLER. Minor mistakes can lose games, so Houghton double- 
briefs Co-captains Earl Johnson (left) and Maurice Eberhardt. 


Born in Norwalk, Ohio, Brown had 
moved to Massillon at 12. He made the 
high school squad in 1923 and became 
regular quarterback in the next two years. 
Too light to play at Ohio State, he trans- 
ferred to Miami university at Oxford. 
Then, after two years of coaching at a 
Severn, Md., prep school, he was called 
back to coach Massillon. 

Brown at once set about building 
things up. Each of the city’s three junior 
high schools was playing football. Brown 
got them to play his system so as to feed 
his high school squad. 


Brown’s record 


In his first year, Brown won five, lost 
four and tied one game. Next season he 
won eight, lost two and tied one. Then, in 
1934, the football fever broke the ther- 
mometer. The team won nine games, los- 
ing only to Canton. For six years, Massil- 
lon was state high school champion, win- 
ning 58 times out of 60. Brown once was 
invited to take one of these teams to a 
small Ohio college for an exhibition. Mas- 
sillon won, 47-0. 

Brown went to Ohio State in 1941 
where he promptly began producing cham- 
pionship teams. In 1944 he entered the 
Navy and while still in uniform was tied 
to a contract by the Cleveland Browns. 

To Massillon, Brown left a legacy of 
keener-than-ever-football enthusiasm, a 
chance for heroism for any boy lucky 
enough to make the varsity, and a system 
for producing these high school Olympians 
that is hard to beat. 

How did he do it? Today Massillon 

(continued on page 20) 
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IN CLASS. Eberhardt, 19, a Navy veteran, plays left tackle, is senior class president. 
He’s the only one of four brothers to play for Massillon, hopes to go on to college. 





AT HOME. During football season Houghton’s charges are off the streets at 9 p.m., in 
bed by 9:30. Saturday nights they may stay up until 11. Parents help enforce rules. 
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Heroes (continued ) 


is coached by a 36-year-old alumnus, Wil- 
liam G. (Bud) Houghton, who will, with a 
few breaks, show how it’s done. 

Houghton, like Brown, played at Mas- 
sillon and at one of the state’s smaller 
colleges, then served under Brown as 
coach of Massillon’s Longfellow Junior 
High. When Brown left town, he named 
Houghton to succeed him. 

That fall, Houghton came up with nine 
victories and one tie. Then Navy blue 
ensnared him, too. Last year Houghton 
came back and, with a team of seniors. 
won six, lost two and tied two games. 

In Massillon, where coaching still is 
measured by Brown’s miracles, that’s not 
good enough. But Houghton is rebuilding 
and hopes for better things. 

To help, he has inherited Massillon’s 
miraculous football set-up and is adding 
some improvements of his own. The three 
“feeder” junior highs—each with a coach, 
a full “varsity” schedule, and a junior 
varsity, or Rinky-Dink team—are the key- 
stone of the system. 

Will Houghton need a fullback in 
1949? Out goes an order to the junior 
high coaches to watch for a fullback pos- 
sibility. Does a junior high have a prom- 
ising end? Houghton hears about it at 
one of his Sunday night staff conferences 
with the junior high men, his own three 
varsity assistants and his special junior 
high liaison coach. 

Maybe there already are plenty of 
ends in sight for the next two years. So 
Houghton suggests that the boy be made 
into a tackle. The switch accordingly is 
made. 


Big league stuff 


What kind of opposition will the 
Tigers face? Nothing is left to chance. 
Houghton’s assistants scout opposing 
teams. He himself reads the newspapers 
of cities to be met that year, gleaning in- 
formation to win games. 

Exacting, careful, thorough, Houghton 
is a perfectionist who insists on complete 
devotion by his squad to football. Taboo 
during the season, are dates, parties. 
dances. He gets 60 to 75 candidates at 
spring practice, but whittles these down in 
September to a handy 36. His training 
rules are strict—and enforced. He plasters 
the dressing room with slogans to spur 
the team on. 

Houghton keeps his squad indoors for 
the first half-heur of every practice ses- 
sion, diagraming plays. Some coaches 
might feel too much time is spent on such 
instructions, but Houghton thinks it saves 
time on the gridiron. 

On the field, Rule No. 1 is: No loaf- 
ing. Nobody sits, squats or reclines on 
the ground. If a player is too tired to 
stand up, he’s too tired to do the team 
any good—then or thereafter. 

Like any major team, Massillon takes 
motion pictures of its games. Houghton 
shows them to the team to correct mis- 
takes made the previous Friday night or 
Saturday afternoon. 

But if Massillon knows and loves its 
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football, it is, by the same token, fero- 
ciously critical of mistakes. It takes only 
a few losses to start hatchets swinging for 
coaches’ scalps. 

Nobody learned this better than 
Brown himself who, despite his eventually 
phenomenal record, found the wolves at 
his door in 1934. Brown, said some towns- 
people, was too young, too inexperienced. 
Thereupon was established that unique 
organization—the Massillon Booster Club 
—to take the heat off the coach. 

Concerned entirely with football, the 
Booster Club is dedicated to turning out 
bigger and better Tiger teams. On the 
theory that it is a liaison body between 
the coaching staff and the city, it holds 
Monday night question-and-answer peri- 
ods in the high school during the fall. Any 
male not enrolled in high school may be- 
come a club member and attend its ses- 
sions. 

Sample query: “Why did you call a 
pass when we had the game won 7-6? 
Why didn’t you run the ball and use up 
time?” The coach furnishes (a) the an- 
swers and (b) the perspiration. 


They do anything 


The club’s other activities include the 
holding of football social functions, the 
furnishing of scores to Massillon plant 
workers and anything else helpful foot- 
ball-wise. Once the Boosters got a new 
home for the family of a Massillon player 
whose parents otherwise might have had 
to leave town. This season’s liveliest 
emergency: finding a baby-sitter so Hough- 
ton’s wife could get to the opening game. 

So successfully has the Booster plan 
worked that the club, now under the presi- 
dency of Ted Roth, often is asked to 
establish similar groups in other cities. 
This it has done and because the Massil- 
lon program has been so widely copied, 
Tigers competition has been getting stiffer. 
Other junior highs, for instance, now are 
feeding their respective high schools, but 
Houghton has moved to match this. This 
fall he installed touch football in Massil- 
lon grammar schools to feed the junior 
highs, 

With light and none-too-experienced 
material, Houghton was not overly opti- 
mistic about his 1947 prospects when the 
season began. But the Tigers, improving 
each week, won their first five games. 

Does all this add up to over-em- 
phasis on football? Some think it does, 
but Leland P. Kemp, Massillon high prin- 
cipal, thinks football is a great asset. 
Certainly it is financially. Receipts from 
169,000 admissions last year totaled $77,- 
848, leaving a profit of $31,503. Sums 
like this support other school activities 
and are helping to retire bonded indebted- 
ness on the eight-year-old stadium. 

More important, Kemp feels that a 
winning brand of football has been a 
morale builder, challenging other Massil- 
lon youngsters to do as well in debating, 
singing, dramatics and the like. 

“And in town,” says Kemp, “we have 
a gratifyingly low juvenile delinquency 
rate. We like to think here that football 
has much to do with it.” 
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OFF SEASON. In summer Massillon players take outdoor jobs, are given footballs to 
continue practicing. Eberhardt uses these home-made bars for body-building exercise. 





Pathfinder 
FUTURE EBERHARDTS. Massillon’s three junior high schools play regulation football. 
These junior high Rinky-Dinkers dream of the day they'll be on the big-time varsity. 
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The World 


De Gaulle’s Comeback 


His supporters look for more power 
after new Rally of French Peo- 
ple clicks in first test at polls 
Huge electric bulletin boards in the 

Place de L’Opera, nerve center of Paris, 

last week flashed election returns from 

38,000 municipalities in France’s first na- 

tional election* since the Marshall Plan 

was outlined. 

When the returns were in, the Social- 
ists, who dominate the French govern- 
ment, and the Communists, who would 
like to, had little cause to cheer. It was 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s Johnny-come- 
lately Rally of the French People (Ras- 
semblement du Peuple Francais) which 
had scored the biggest advance. 

With a quarter of the 25 million votes 
counted, the RPF, formed in July and 
running in its first national election, had 
polled 38.6% of the total. The Commu- 
nists, polling 29.3%, were running about 
the same as in 1946. Premier Ramadier’s 
Socialists, were a poor third with 15.1% 
of the total. And Foreign Minister Bi- 
dault’s Popular Republican Movement, 
once a power in French politics, was down 
among the also-rans with a paltry 10.2%. 

Hot Campaign. It had been a tough, 
dirty campaign. The Communists, eager 
to make a good showing in this first ballot 
box sampling of French opinion on the 
Marshall Plan and the “cold war” (the 
Soviet Union vs. the West), pulled out all 
the stops. 

De Gaulle’s opposition to the Com- 
munists had been often and bluntly stat- 
ed. The Communists, he said, “appear 
among us only in order to sustain exclu- 
sively and with a lot of noise the posi- 
tions, intentions and interests of Soviet 
Russia.” France, urged the general, must 
side with the West. 

Red Fist Flies. The campaign drew 
to a close with France crippled by strikes 
and faced with economic collapse for lack 
of dollars. In his last pre-election speech, 
Communist kingpin Maurice Thorez, 
husky and usually genial, lost his temper, 
slugged a heckler. When he got the final 
returns, he had reason to blow his top. 

The Rally ran even stronger than ex- 
pected in pro-De Gaulle districts. Further- 
more, it seriously threatened Communists 
in their own strongholds. In the 19th dis- 
trict of Paris, a Red hotbed, the Rally 
polled 27,454 votes to 24,541 for Commu- 
nists. And in Red Marseille, where Mayor 
Jean’ Cristofol and 44 of 63 municipal 
councilors are Communist, the Rally ran 
only a few hundred votes behind the Reds. 

As election night crowds in the Place 
de L’Opera echoed the wartime chant of 
De Gaulle’s Free French, old-timers re- 
called that in 1929 De Gaulle had pre- 
dicted: “In a few years the people will 


% In 448 cities over 9,000 population, the 
Oct. 19 elections were final. In towns under 9,000, 
runoff elections will be held where candidates 
failed to obtain a clear majority. 
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hang on my coattails to have me save the 
country.” His timing was off, but apart 
from that his prediction looked as if it 
might come true. A shakeup in the Rama- 
dier government is in order. If and when 
it comes, De Gaullists probably will move 
into the empty chairs. 


Red Setback in Italy 


Gervasio Federici, 23, arose early on 
the day before last week’s election in 
Rome. He gulped a skimpy breakfast of 
black bread and wine, and hurried off to 
headquarters of Premier de Gasperi’s 


Christian Democrat party. 
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. . « and Ramadier used words, but De Gaulle 
got the big vote. (SEE: De Gaulle's Comeback) 


He got out a pile of election posters 
which screamed in big black type: “Save 
Rome [from communism]: Make the 
capital the bulwark of freedom.” With 
other party workers he went out to plaster 
them on walls and buildings. 

Before long a gang of Communists 
marched up, ordered Gasperi’s supporters 
to get off the street. Outnumbered, the 
Democrats fled — all but Federici. He 
stood his ground, angrily defended his 
right to post the placards where he chose. 

The Communists closed in, then 
rushed him, beat him to the pavement. 
One pulled a knife and drove it deep into 
Federici’s side. They left him dying. 

Death March. Next day as Feder- 
ici’s life ebbed away in a_ white-tiled, 
barred-windowed hospital room, 646,439 
Romans went to the polls to elect a new 
city council. Election officials counted the 
ballots the day Federici was buried. 

The Communists still polled the most 
votes, but lost ground and prestige. In last 
year’s election they had won 36.9% of the 
total vote, with the Christian Democrats 
in third place (20.3% of the total). Last 
week the Communists barely edged out 
Gasperi’s party (which moved into second 
place ahead of the Common Man Party) 
by 33.4% to 32.8%. 

When the new council is organized, 
the Right (Christian Democrats and 
smaller parties) is expected to control 41 
of the 80 seats. The Left (Communists, 
Socialists and Moderate Socialists) will 
hold no more than 35 seats, smaller par- 
ties the rest. 

Post mortems gave four reasons for 
the failure of the Communists to make 
headway: (1) Popular disapproval of 
Communist-called strikes. (2) Revival of 
the Comintern with headquarters in Bel- 
grade. Italians hate and fear the Yugo- 
slavs. (3) Communist opposition to the 
Marshall Plan, which most non-Red Ital- 
ians accept as Italy’s last chance to escape 
from the economic quagmire. (4) The 
murder of Federici. 

Communist Hopes. But able, Com- 
intern-trained Palmiro Togliatti, head of 
the Italian Communist party, didn’t seem 
worried. With a membership of 2.5 mil- 
lion, his Communist party is the biggest 
outside Russia. 

Impoverished Italy has been forced to 
stop buying wheat and fuel. This winter 
things are bound to get worse. Togliatti’s 
hope is that Russia can step in with a big 
gift of wheat just before next April’s elec- 
tions to sweep Red votes into the ballot 
boxes. His biggest obstacle: the possi- 
bility of enough aid from the U.S. to keep 
Italian Communists in the back seat. 


Romance in Sweden 


If Lt. Thorsten Akrell, Swedish de- 
tective story writer, is ever stuck for a 
plot he can fall back on his own experi- 
ences of last week. Thorsten is in love 
with a one-armed divorcée, Mrs. Louise 
Forsell Kaage, blonde, attractive, 25. 
When she was a child her right arm was 
bitten off by a zoo polar bear. She also 
writes whodunits, is a narcotics addict. 

Voluntarily she entered a Stockholm 
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mental hospital where she hoped she could 
be left alone to do some work. Instead, 
she claimed, she was “mistreated.” 

Rescue. She appealed to Thorsten 
for help. He put on a white coat, posed 
as a doctor, stabbed a nurse who refused 
to release Mrs. Kaage. Together they fled 
by automobile to Thorsten’s waiting Piper 
Cub plane, roared off with Swedish fighter 
planes in hot pursuit. 

Thorsten, a skillful flier, managed to 
dodge the planes, but after 250 miles his 
Piper Cub ran out of gasoline, landed in 
Norway. Slapped into jail, Thorsten de- 
cided to go back to Stockholm to stand 
trial. Mrs. Kaage will go too; as a defense 
witness. 


Si, Si! Oui, Oui! 


The Italian peace treaty awarded a 
sliver of territory along the Alpine border 
to France. But the French constitution 
forbids acquisition of territory without the 
consent of the population. So last week 
2,845 voters in five small Italian towns 
went to the polls. Only 218 objected to 
becoming citizens of France. 


Brazil, Russia Part 


Brazil’s Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, presi- 
dent of the U.N. General Assembly, mo- 
tored over to Easton, Pa., last week to 
address Lafayette college alumni. The 
U.N., he said, will grow strong enough to 
save world peace. Now it is “just a baby 
in a sick world.” 

But in Brazil’s capital President Du- 
tra was not looking at the sick world 
through Aranha’s rose-colored glasses. Un- 
like President Truman, Dutra had let Rus- 
sian name-calling get under his skin. 


Arabian Sea 


Bay of Bengal 
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JUNAGADH. Moslems and Hindus were watch- 
ing it. (SEE: Indian Power Play) 
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The Moscow Literary Gazette, hate- 
spreading publication of the Union of 
Soviet Writers, had accused Truman of 
playing the role of “the little corporal of 
Munich.” Dutra, it ranted, was “a crab 
with claws” who had been decorated “with 
the Iron Cross by Hitler and with one of 
Mussolini’s orders.” 

Operation Dutra. The Soviet gov- 
ernment newspaper /zvestia also thumped 
away at Dutra, who had banned the Com- 
munist party in Brazil, South America’s 
largest with 130,000 members. /zveStia’s 
charge: Dutra was subservient to the 
U.S. Brazil demanded an apology and 
when none came proceeded to break off 
the international relations with the Soviet 
Union which were established in Decem- 
ber 1945. 

Elsewhere some of Latin-America’s 
525,000 Communists had rough sailing. In 
Chile, President Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, 
who was elected with the aid of Red votes 
and experimented for six months with 
Communists in his cabinet, expelled two 
diplomats representing Yugoslavia, which 
promptly broke off relations with Chile. 

Operation Chile. Chile charged 
the diplomats (Andrej Curja, Tito’s 
chargé d’ affaires in Santiago, and Dalibor 
Jakasa, secretary of the Yugoslav legation 
in Buenos Aires, visiting in Chile) were 
working on orders from the Belgrade-based 
Cominform, which is the old fifth column 
Comintern in new dress. The Yugoslavs, 
Chile charged, sought to Sovietize Latin- 
America, undermine the Hemisphere de- 
fense program, and sabotage production 
by strikes. 

A Communist-inspired strike of 16,- 
cco Chilean coal miners brought the 
Yugoslavs their walking papers. Gonzalez 
Videla offered the strikers a 40% wage in- 
crease and more concessions than they 
asked. But the strike went on because, 
said Chile, “the Communists had orders 
from Belgrade.” That was enough for 
Gonzalez Videla. He promptly tossed the 
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NEW TUNE. Mme. Zhukov could still dance with Gonzalez Videla. (SEE: Brazil, Russia Part) 


Yugoslavs out of the country. Left to 
hold the Communist bag in Santiago, was 
Soviet Ambassader Zhukov, whose wife 
often dances with the Chilean president. 

Communism’s Latin-American head- 
quarters, according to Chile, are in Ro- 
saria, Argentina. That, said the Commu- 
nists, was a “Chilean fairy tale.” But 
Argentina, which delights in raiding Red 
meetings, was on the alert. So were Cuba, 
Bolivia and other Latin-American coun- 
tries where clenched fists are raised high. 


Hike 

With nothing better to do, one D. V. 
Amlani of Uganda, in central Africa, de- 
cided to walk around the world. Last 
week he was in Mombasa, Kenya, with 
1,300 miles behind him, Still to go: 34,700 
miles, 40 countries, 10 years. 


Indian Power Play 


In Karachi and New- Delhi, capitals 
of Pakistan and India, official eyes were 
centered uneasily last week on the cradle 
of Moslem-Hindu strife—Junagadh. It 
was here in 1024 that the Mahmud of 
Ghazni in Afghanistan made the first Mos- 
lem raid on Hindus. 

Today the small princely state on 
the Kathiawar peninsula (see map) finds 
itself a prize in a political tug of war be- 
tween India and Pakistan. 

Revolt. About 80% of Junagadh’s 
800,000 people are Hindu in faith. But 
their Nawab (prince), Sir Mahabat Khan- 
rasul Khanji, is a Moslem, Turning a deaf 
ear to his subjects, he announced that 
Junagadh would join Pakistan. This made 
Junagadh a Pakistani island in an ocean of 
Hindu Indian states. The Skeikh of one 
of his vassal states, Mangrol, promptly de- 
fied his boss and declared for India. The 
Nawab sent troops from his army of 
I,200. 

Then, in the latest European style, 
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$370,000 NUPTIALS. The Duke of Alba (lett) wore the medals and footed the bills. (SEE: A Duke) 


Pakistan and India played power politics: 

ee A Pakistani sloop put in a men- 
acing appearance at the Junagadh port of 
Veraval. 

e @ Indian troops made an amphib- 
ious landing at Porbandar, another nearby 
port. 

© @iIn Bombay, Mohandas K. 
Gandhi’s nephew, Samalas, established and 
headed a “provisional government of 
Junagadh.” 

ee The Dominion of India dis- 
patched a note to Pakistan demanding that 
an election be held in Junagadh. 

Pakistan’s wily Governor General Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah refused to answer the 
Indian note at first. But many believed 
he would consent to a plebiscite. It would 
establish a precedent. 

Smart Trade. Then, even though 
he might lose Junagadh, Jinnah could de- 
mand a similar plebiscite in the princely 
state of Kashmir, Pakistan’s northeastern 
neighbor. There the ruler is Hindu and 
the population predominantly Moslem. 
For a state smaller than Connecticut, Jin- 
nah would gain one nearly as large as 
Idaho. 

Probably the most interested spec- 
tator last week was the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, “world’s richest man” and head of 
India’s most powerful princely state. For 
like the Nawab of Junagadh, the Moslem 
Prince of Hyderabad reigns over subjects 
who yearn for union with India. 


Cache 


More than two years after the atom 
bomb, many of its Hiroshima victims are 
still classed as “missing’—their bodies 
have never been identified. 

In recent weeks their surviving rela- 
tives have urged officials to make a 
more thorough search of the island of 
Nino in the Bay of Hiroshima. Officials 
swore the island had already been well 
searched, but reluctantly sent an expedi- 
tion to look again. 

Last week, in a desolate part of the 
island, they found 600 bodies in a shallow 
grave probably dug by victims who later 
died. 
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A Duke for the Duchess 


The barbers of Seville had something 
to chatter about last week. The Duchess 
of Montoro took a husband. The wedding 
cost $370,000, drew the largest gathering 
of Spain’s noble and titled since the palmy 
days of the monarchy. 

The duchess, a pretty, 21-year-old 
blonde with a turned-up nose, is the only 
daughter of the Duke of Alba. He’s one 
of Spain’s richest men and its most titled: 
20 times a count, 24 times a knight, 17 
times a grandee. 

On her wedding day the duchess 
climbed into a $50,000 copy of the gown 
the Empress Eugenie wore when she be- 
came the bride of Napoleon III. 

Parade. Through streets lined with 
cheering thousands, who shouted “Hello, 
lovely,” and “Good luck, good-looking,” 
she rode to the cathedral in an Andalusian 
carriage drawn by mules. Waiting at the 
altar was Don Luis Martinez de Irujo y 
Artazcoz, fourth son of the Duke of Soto- 
mayor. The duke is front man in Spain 
for Don Juan, exiled pretender to the 
throne. 

Because Don Luis, who was a lieu- 
tenant in Franco’s navy during the Spanish 
civil war, lacks a title, he acquired his 
wife’s, now is the Duke of Montoro. 
When his father-in-law dies he will be- 
come the Duke of Alba. 

The wedding ceremony lasted an 
hour. The Archbishop of Valencia pro- 
nounced the vows, and Pope Pius XII 
telegraphed his blessing. 

As a dowry Don Luis gave the bride 
18 coins minted during the sixteenth cen- 
tury reign of Philip II. 

Celebration. The Duke of Alba 
gave each of nine other couples married 
in the cathedral that day a gift of $1,000. 
He also gave free food and $1,000 in cash 
to Seville’s poor. 


But he saved the best for the 2,200, 


wedding guests.* In the duke’s magnificent 
fifteenth century Palace de las Duenas, 


*Franco was not represented. He dismissed 
the Duke of Alba, a supporter of Don Juan, from 
the Spanish Cortes (parliament) in February 1946. 





they ate more food at a two-hour feast 
than Seville’s poor, their bread ration re- 
cently cut to five grams, will get in a 
month. Four hundred waiters served 20 
courses on gold and silver plates. One 
course alone, lobster and shellfish, cost 
$4,400. The piece de resistance, breast of 
chicken, cost about $4 a pound. 

Because poor Europe is no place for 
wealthy honeymooners, the Duke and 
Duchess of Montoro will spend theirs in 
the U.S. and Mexico. 


Cake That Jack Built 


Jack Bryant, master baker, brushed 
the sugar off his hands and stepped back 
to take one last look at the masterpiece. 
Then he called in the cameramen and 
stood by with hands on hips while they 
photographed the replica of Princess Eliza- 
beth’s wedding cake. 

The finished product will be a 300- 
pound monument to the art of the baker 
and the confectioner. The designers wanted 
to make the cake even fancier. But Prin- 
cess Elizabeth ruled that out because Brit- 
ons are still rationed to 12 ounces of 
butter and 24 pounds of sugar a month. 

Symbols. Into the cake will go in- 
gredients from many parts of the Empire: 
flour milled at Reading, England; granu- 
lated sugar also refined at home; fresh 
creamery butter, frozen eggs, icing sugar, 
sultanas, ground almonds contributed by 
Australian Girl Guides; Demerara sugar 
from Trinidad, British West Indies; syrup 
from Barbados. Tier by tier, the cake is a 
thumb-nail biography in sugar and pastry 
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ELIZABETH'S CAKE. They wanted to moke it 
even fancier. (SEE: Cake That Jack Built) 
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of the bride and bridegroom, Lt. Philip 
Mountbatten. 

Depicted are the crests of the bride 
and groom, representations of Balmoral 
and Windsor Castles and Buckingham 
Palace; pictures of Elizabeth taking the 
salute as colonel of the Grenadier Guards 
and of a night battle at Cape Matapan in 
which Mountbatten fought; tennis, cricket, 
and racing scenes; and the emblems of 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South 
Africa, India and Pakistan. 


Crime & Punishment 


Lord Chorley, a Labor peer, last 
week proposed that chain-smoking Win- 
ston Churchill be punished for constant 
criticism of the Attlee government. Sug- 
gested penalty: take away his cigars. 


Philippine Rock 


Some of the first American heroes of 
World War II won their chevrons on Cor- 
regidor. For five months and 28 days the 
doughty defenders of “The Rock” in Ma- 
nila Bay held off an overwhelming horde 
of Japanese. 

Washington had spent $50 million to 
make the three-square-mile island a Pa- 
cific Gibraltar. But someone overlooked 
the airplane. The Japs bombed The Rock 
at will; when the bombers weren’t around, 
they pounded away with artillery. But 
even when the Rock’s defenders realized 
their number was up, they still joked 
about it. A favorite one was this never- 
sent message to the President: “Dear Mr. 
Roosevelt: Our P-40 is full of holes. 
Please send us a new one.” 

* The End. At noon on May 6, 1942, 
Gen. Jonathan Wainwright surrendered 
what was left of his garrison: 11,574 starv- 
ing exhausted, ill Americans and Filipinos. 
In far-off Australia, Gen. MacArthur de- 
clared: “Corregidor needs’ no comment 
from me... . Through the bloody haze of 
its last reverberating shot I shall always 
see the vision of its grim, gaunt and 
ghostly men.” 

New Flag. Last week 40 of those 
once “grim, gaunt and ghostly men” re- 
turned to Corregidor. Squinting into the 
sun on Topside parade ground, where 
jungle growth had already hidden the scars 
of battle, they saw history made. The U.S. 
hauled down the Stars and Stripes for the 
second time in 49 years, turned Corregidor 
over to the Philippine Republic. 

Spain took Corregidor in 1793 and 
held it until 1898, when Adm. Dewey 
whipped Montojo’s Spanish fleet in Ma- 
nila Bay. Americans returned to the island 
after the surrender of Japan. 

As the golden-sunned red, white and 
blue Philippine emblem climbed to the 
top of The Rock’s flagstaff, Filipino Presi- 
dent, Manuel Roxas, declared Corregidor 
“is sacred to the memory not only of Fili- 
pinos, but of American soldier dead.” 

“We are,” he added, “deeply resolved 
that never again shall we be forced to let 
a harsh invader transgress upon our sacred 
soil and home. We must keep our forces 
ready for all eventualities and for pres- 
ervation of peace in the Pacific.” 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


Agreement Over Palestine 


A solution of the Palestine prob- 
lem, whether or not that solution proves 
to be enduring, is one achievement to 
which the current Assembly of the 
United Nations can point with pride. 
And this achievement is wholly due to 
agreement between the U.S. and Rus- 
sia. 

Last year the United Nations es- 
tablished a Special Commission on 
Palestine (UNSCOP). That Commis- 
sion, composed of representatives of 
nations with no particular interest in 
the troubled area, brought in a ma- 
jority and a minority report some 
months ago. The majority report rec- 
ommends that Palestine should be split 
into two independent states, one Jew- 
ish and the other Arab, with a Joint 
Economic Board to promote unity be- 
tween the divisions. 

At the current meeting of the As- 
sembly, the Jewish agency for Palestine 
somewhat reluctantly approved this 
plan. But the six Arab countries which 
are members of the United Nations 
bitterly opposed partition. 


* 7 . 


The problem was made more 
complicated when the British govern- 
ment announced that it has decided to 
terminate its mandate over Palestine in 
the near future, and that it will not 
participate in any plan of settlement 
for that area unless the plan is ac- 
ceptable both to the Jewish and the 
Arab communities. 

The first part of this statement 
meant that some action must be taken 
quickly, for while there has been plenty 
of trouble in Palestine under British 
control, there will be risk of even more 
trouble when British troops are with- 
drawn. 

But the second part of the British 
statement meant that some other coun- 
try, presumably the U.S., would have 
to take the major responsibility for 
policing Palestine when the British 
withdraw. For nobody has been able 
to work out a solution of the problem 
there which is acceptable both to Jews 
and to Arabs. 

* * . 


Secretary of State Marshall, as 


‘chief of our Assembly delegation, was 


thus placed in a very real dilemma. 
The U.S. Government has many times 
gone on record as favoring a Jewish 
“national home” in Palestine. But it 


also wants to be friendly with the 
Arab states, for reasons other than the 
oil interests which are at stake. And 
whether Congress would approve the 
sending of American troops to Pales- 
tine, to keep order between the Jews 





International 


MARSHALL. For once Russia said “Yes.” 


snd Arabs there, is also questionable. 

This dilemma was the sharper be- 
cause the Soviet government refused 
to state its position on Palestine until 
the U.S. had spoken first. There was 
fear that if we supported the partition 
plan the Russians would oppose it, stir- 
ring up anti-American sentiment among 
the Arabs and creating more deadlock 
in the Assembly. 

Finally, on Oct. 11, Herschel V. 
Johnson stated the American position 
in his capacity of American representa- 
tive on the Assembly’s Palestine Com- 
mittee. The Administration thereby 
pledged itself to support the division 
of Palestine into separate Jewish and 
Arab States and offered to play its part 
in meeting “the problem of internal law 
and order.” To this end Johnson sug- 
gested that the United Nations might 
recruit a volunteer constabulary. 


* + 


Two days later the Russians fell 
in line with a similar statement, ex- 
cept that it made no reference to the 
procedure by which internal order is to 
be maintained. The Arab delegates are 
furious, but Russian-American unity on 
partition seems to insure its coming to 
pass. 

It could not have been easy for 
the Kremlin to make a decision which 
is bitterly offensive to the Moslem 
world and there are some who think the 
action was taken on the assumption 
that partition will fail, causing more 
trouble and bitterness to the U.S. than 
to Russia, which did not take the lead 
in the matter. 

This, however, is an assumption. 
The immediate fact is that for once the 
United States and Russia have agreed 
on something, with the result that the 
Assembly of the United Nations moves 
on to an accomplishment. 








Science 


Underground View 


Can Science swallow doodlebugs? 

Doodlebugs are dowsers, people who 
claim they can locate underground water 
with hazel divining-rods (the rods tug 
downward, they say). Scientists at the 
U.S. Geological Survey tried in 1917 to 
doom dowsing by debunking it in a histori- 
cal pamphlet. But in 1947 USGS still gets 
many queries from people in search of 
good, reliable dowsers. 

One reason for water-witching’s sur- 
vival may be that a few dowsers get an- 
noyingly good results. Sir Michael Fara- 
day, pioneer British physicist and no dupe, 
attested to some. But he doubted the 
dowsers knew how they did it. 

Elizabeth McMahan, a researcher at 
Duke university, thinks maybe she does 
know. After reviewing all available data 
on dowsing, she reports in the Journal of 
Parapsychology that doodlebugs perform 
very much as gifted clairvoyants do in 
the Duke laboratory—even to not know- 
ing how they do it. But the cautious Duke 
investigators won’t commit themselves un- 
til they check some dowsing first hand. 


A Date for Genesis 


If the Atomic Age has made the 
world’s end seem closer—what has it done 
to the world’s beginning? 

The scientist’s calendar of Creation 
has been the uranium-clock theory. This 
dates from the discovery that uranium 
and other radioactive elements decay into 
lead at a set rate. It was reasoned that 
the quantity of lead in any mineral urani- 
um sample should number the years since 
the rock hardened around it. 

But new finds brew new questions. 
Scientists have created elements which de- 
cay into uranium. If these once existed 
and died in Nature, would that stretch 
the calendar back? And other elements, 
common ones once considered “stable” 
(hence given no role in the decay-sched- 
ule), have been radioactivated in atomic 
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piles and even transmuted—gold into 
mercury, for instance. This makes it seem 
that all the matter in the cosmos may be 
slowly decaying, element by element, to- 
ward hydrogen—the final atomic ash. 

Very little of the Earth is hydrogen. 
Does this mean the Universe is in its 
youth? Only if Earth is a fair sample— 
which depends on the question of how 
planets are formed, and from what. 

By Query & Theory. A man who 
hopes to answer these questions is Dr. 
Harrison Brown, young ex-A-bomb physi- 
cist who heads a new section of the Insti- 
tute for Nuclear Studies, University of 
Chicago. It will try to set a birthdate for 
the cosmos—some day. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Brown told questioners last week: “Con- 
tact Prof. Gamow at George Washington 
university, who really understands these 
things far better than most... .” 

Luckily it is not hard even for non- 
Washingtonians to contact GWU’s big, 
brainy, breezy Prof. George Gamow— 
through some of the cleverest and most 
readable popularizations of high-powered 
science ever written. In his latest, One 
Two Three ... Infinity (Viking Press, 
New York: $4.75), illustrated with his 
own informal scribble-sketches, he cites 
new data on the world’s origin. 

A twin-product of recent German and 
Scandinavian research, it upsets the long 
held idea that sun-tides, raised by a side- 
swiping vagrant star, formed the planets. 
It shows they could have condensed from 
the ringlike, gaseous fringe of the sun, 
that they would have lost most of their 
hydrogen in the process, that hydrogen 
probably makes up most of the rest of the 
cosmos—which is apparently not an infant 
Universe. This theory makes it likely 
most other suns have planets, too—quite 
possibly inhabited. 

On Time. Both Gamow and Brown 
think the uranium-clock’s date for Earth’s 
cooling (2 billion years ago) is as exact as 
it ever was. New pre-uranium elements 
are so short-lived their existence hardly 
would have altered the calendar. 

One flaw in -the uranium-calendar re- 
mains to be checked. Radioactive min- 
erals in Earth irradiate the rock around 
them— which slows their own decay. 
Hence in Chicago Brown’s nucleonists are 





comparing Earth samples with meteors, 
which had all space to lose their radiation 
in. 


Woody Bonanza 


There’s a fortune waiting, someone 
has repeated at nearly every chemical con- 
ference since 1920, for the man who finds 
an industrial use for lignin. 

But at the latest meeting in New 
York of the American Chemical Society, 
this traditional remark was skipped. For 
a paper by Dr. Alfred Russell, U.S. Agri- 
culture Department chemist, hinted strong- 
ly that the problem would soon be solved. 
At the Northern Regional Research labora- 
tory, Peoria, Ill., Russell successfully had 
made synthetic lignin (one variety, any- 
way.) from vanillin. 

The synthesis obviously wasn’t needed 
for supply purposes—the woods are full of 
lignin. Between 20 and 30% of all woody 
tissue is lignin; Nature combines it with 
cellulose to make wood-cells firm much as 
man combines sand with cement to make 
concrete. When cellulose is extracted from 
wood, lignin is what is left—and usually 
thrown away. 

Its durability has made it hard to 
analyze chemically. Industrialists could 
experiment with it only haphazardly as 
long as they didn’t know its chemical 
structure. What Russell’s synthesis did 
was to make this structure clear. 

Tan Their Hides. But if lignin for- 
tunes are made, Russell probably won’t 
make them. He is a Government scientist, 
a research man. However, he has ideas 
about where lignin could serve best now. 
(Eventually many plastics, adhesives, even 
fuel oils may be made from it.) He thinks 
tanners need it most. 

There is a tanning crisis. It has not 
been publicized, but it probably has helped 
raise shoe prices. The traditional sources 
of fluids used to tan leather are the wood 
of the American chestnut tree, now almost 
wiped out by blight, and the Brazilian 
quebracho tree, now nearly exhausted in 
all accessible areas. 

Lignin has been used by tanners, but 
fumblingly and not very profitably. Now, 
knowing its chemical make-up, they may 
be able to get 100% efficiency out of it. 





Gamow drawings from the book 


COSMOGONISTS. Gamow pictures his predecessors’ Earth-birth ideas: Buffon's star-collision, Kant's ring theory. (SEE: A Date for Genesis) 
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Business 


Pirates on Wheels 


Last Monday morning in Montpelier, 
Ohio, Ralph Drake mounted his auction- 
eer’s block, banged a length of rubber 
hose, and cried: “Who'll say $3,000?” 

He was selling “used” cars—not 
broken-down wrecks, but shiny new mod- 
els with low mileage. Drake and his part- 
ner gef $5 for every car put up, $10 if it 
is sold. But under the rules of this mav- 
erick mart a car isn’t knocked down unless 
the price suits the owner. 

Similar auctions, most of them at- 
tended only by dealers, are held every 
week—in Oklahoma City, Philadelphia, 
Valdosta, Ga., and other cities. While they 
appear to be perfectly legal, cynical cus- 
tomers denounce them. The customers 
accuse dealers, bound by contract to sell 
new cars at factory-fixed prices, of trans- 
ferring titles to relatives or dutiful me- 
chanics who then deliver the cars to the 
auction block. 

Up & Up. In some cases the original 
car dealer stands by while his car is 
knocked down to another dealer at a price 
which means an extra $so0o profit. Be- 
cause the second dealer adds another $500 
for his own profit (more if the car is in the 
higher brackets) the final purchaser may 
pay from $1,000 to $2,000 more than the 
manufacturer’s price. 

Premiums asked by used car lot op- 
erators are a little smaller than those paid 
for auctioned cars—from $500 to $1,000 
above list prices for new Fords, Plymouths 
and Chevrolets. In San Francisco and 
Washington, D.C., for instance, used car 
dealers offer two-door 1947 Chevrolets, 
without radio or heater, for about $2,200. 
List price is $1,340. 

Greedy Customers. T. H. Keating, 
Chevrolet’s sales manager, recently put 
main blame for used car profiteering on 
the public. In an article last week in Ad- 
vertising Age, he told how Chevrolet in- 
vestigated 3,081 cases involving its own 
cars. In 3,052 instances, they found the 
cars had been sold by individual custom- 
ers, in eight by fleet buyers, while 21 
were classed as doubtful. Following the 
investigation, Chevrolet lifted the fran- 
chise of six dealers. Among the indi- 
viduals to whom Chevrolet traced bootleg 
sales were: 

e @ A man who represented himself 
as a minister. He got more than a dozen 
cars from various dealers because his.“for- 
eign missionaries” needed them desper- 
ately. 

@ @ Two rural mail carriers. After 
getting cars by special dispensations, they 
sold them to used car lots within 24 hours. 

e@ @ A school principal. She got a new 
car as a result of community pressure on 
the dealer and sold it two days later be- 
cause the profit was about as much as she 
earned for a full semester’s work. 

e eA prominent radio personality. 
He bought a car, sold it for $600 profit 
within 48 hours. Conscience stricken, he 
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persuaded the buyer to take back the 
money and return the car, which he kept. 

Keating has arrived at two conclu- 
sions: First, as long as the auto industry 
is virtually “selling $10 bills for $7,” effec- 
tive policing of automobile sales will be 
difficult; second, the more heart-rending 
the customer’s story about his need for a 
new car, the more likely the car is to turn 
up on a used car lot within 48 hours after 
delivery. 


Open for Bids 


The best chance small manufacturers 
have ever had to get contracts with the 
Government is now open. 

Commerce Department pointed out 
last week that so far this year the Govern- 
ment has awarded 28,000 contracts of the 
kind small business can handle, such as 
special textiles, electric devices and filing 
cabinets. 

Of these, small business got consid- 
erably better than half—15,400 awards— 
as against only 20%-25% of similar con- 
tracts in 1930. 

A small manufacturer who wants 
Government business should write the 
nearest Commerce Department Field Of- 
fice, specify what he makes and ask: 

(1) What is the Government buying 
in this field? 

(2) Where are purchases being made? 

(3) How are contracts being let? 

Address of nearest Field Office can be 
obtained from Commerce Department’s 
Office of Field Service, Washington, D.C. 


Try a Jar 


Fifty parts corn added to fifty parts 
humor produces a Burma Shave jingle for 
which advertising manager Allan Odell of 
the Burma-Vita Co., Minneapolis, cheer- 
fully pays $100. Last week Odell, the 
original fence-post poet, explained how he 
became a connoisseur of corn. 

By 1927, he said, the company chem- 
ist had whipped up a nice-smelling brush- 
less shaving cream—but nobody was buy- 
ing any. So Odell painted signs with the 
first Burma Shave slogan: “Cheer up, 
Face, the War is Over. Buy Burma Shave.” 

Big Gross. When these were planted 
in the countryside around Albert Lea, 
Minn., shavers laughed, did as they were 
told, sales jumped from practically zero to 
$165,000 a year. Last year the company’s 
dealers grossed $3 million. It will con- 
tinue its original promotion program be- 
cause the public likes its light, friendly 
touch. 

Because Odell couldn’t bear up under 
the strain of producing all the company’s 
jingles, outsiders were invited to compete. 
Now 10,000 poets submit 50,000 jingles 
annually. Half are hopeless. Some are 
rejected because they’re off-color. Twenty- 
five are selected to be used in 44 states, 
omitting Arizona, Nevada and New Mex- 
ico where traffic is too light and Massa- 
chusetts, because roadside trees would ob- 
scure signs. 

Farmer’s Profit. Each year the 
color of the signs is changed—red in even 
years, yellow in odd. The company spends 





GOING, GONE. Ralph Drake bangs his hose, 





. calls for $3,000 bids, but only dealers 
can take ‘em away. (SEE: Pirates) 


$100,000 a year to paint, place and main- 
tain them, Of this, $35,000 goes to farm- 
ers for the use of their land. 

Alexander Woollcott, who took a fur- 
tive interest in fence post jingles, told 
Odell it required more will power to pass 
up Burma Shave jingles than to eat just 
one peanut. 

As the best Burma Shave rhyme of all 
time Odell nominates: 

Within this vale 

Of toil and sin 

Your head 

Grows bald 

But not your chin 

Burma Shave. 

Wittiest : 

Although we've sold 

Six million others 

We still can’t 

Sell those 

Coughdrop brothers 

Burma Shave. 

Best take-off, in Odell’s opinion, ap- 
peared in a Successful Farming cartoon: 

Feel young and gay 

Never out of sorts 

Stop today— 

Buy eggs 

From Schwartz. 

Safety jingle that has not yet ap- 
peared, but will dot the landscape next 
year: 

A man who passes 

On hills and curves 

Is not a man 

Of iron nerves 

He’s crazy— 

Burma Shave. 
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ONLY TEN MONTHS after last year's boom ($50 million) in flying model airplanes, 
smaller manufacturers are being forced out of business, sharp price 
cuts are on the way, the industry is seeking ways to stimulate a 
market now dwindling to about 200,000 confirmed hobbyists. 


AVERAGE COST PER 1000 MILES OF TIRE WEAR is going down, It was $10 in 1907, 


77¢ in 1939, and is 58¢ today. 

CANNERS SAY the high cost of eating can be cut by using their products. In 
contrast with last year's prices tomato juice is down one-fourth, 
citrus juices are down two-fifths, canned vegetables are cheaper on 
the average by 3.7¢, peas 13¢, sauerkraut and tomato paste 5¢. 


A HIGH LEVEL OF BUSINESS for the final quarter seems assured with corporations 
spending $5.6 billion for equipment and unincorporated businesses $400 
million more. Total plant expenditures for 1947 are expected to 
exceed 1946 by about a fourth. 


easily installed "intercoms" which save steps by permitting two-way 
talk between two or more rooms and with callers at outside doors. 
Price $49.50 for a master station and 100 ft. of wire together with 
a speaker unit. Additional speakers, $9.50 each. 


WIZARDS OF THE TEST TUBES say U.S. industry will be producing low-cost syn- 
thetic gasoline and oil within ten years on a scale far greater than 
that which supplied the Nazis with a quarter of their liquid fuel at 
the war's peak. Huge production and use of cheapest raw material 


natural gas—will keep the price down. 


OP COTTON PRODUCERS of the U.S. are breathing easier because Brazil's output, 
which once looked like a threat, is leveling off at 300,000 bales a 
year and Brazil uses half of it. 


AUTOMOTIVE LEADERS are issuing revised production forecasts. GM's Vice-—- 
President M. E. Coyle says: 4.5 million passenger cars in 1948— 
probably; no single year's production will exceed 5 million passenger 
vehicles. This will stretch today's strong demand for another three 
to five years. 


BUT TRUCKS are another story. They're now being turned out at 50% above the 
pre-war rate and demand for heavier types is already slowing down. 


"whodunit" argument. The 10,000-—-car—a-month program has flopped with 
expected production 2,000 to 3,000 short during the last three months 
of this year. Steel men swear they delivered tonnage enough for the 
program. Car builders say they had to divert a large proportion of 
what they got for repair and maintenance. 


SEEDSMEN EXPECT garden seed sales to remain permanently at a level twice as 
high as 1939 due to increased population and gardening enthusiasm. 


THE BUREAU OF MINES has found a new source of a high-melting point wax known as 
Montan wax in the lignites (low heating value coal) of Arkansas and 
California. Formerly the U.S. imported 8 million: pounds a year for 
insulation, phonograph records, shoe polish and floor waxes fromthe - 
German province of Saxony, now in the Russian zone. 


WAITING-—IN-LINE TIME for parcel post senders will be cut in half and stamp 
licking abolished by automatic assistant postal clerks~ soon to be 
installed in 182 cities. Window clerk weighs package, computes fee, 
takes money, touches lever. Robot completes the job—applies the 
postage (l¢ to $10) to a gummed label, moistens the label and stamps 
the city postmark and mailing date. 


AFTER A WARTIME ABSENCE a chemical in cans is back to serve picnickers instead 
of ice. It freezes solid after 24 hours in the refrigerator. Two 
smallish cans will keep the food basket cold all day. It can be 
frozen over and over and will last several years. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Bituminous Coal Institate 


DR. CLEMENTS. He raced against death and 
won. (SEE: Miners’ Doctor) 


Miners’ Doctor 


The multi-party line kept ringing. The 
mine superintendent at McComas, W.Va., 
knew it was an emergency call for the 
company doctor, so he took down the 
receiver. 

An excited voice told him a miner 
had been caught and mangled in a coal- 
cutting machine deep in No. 6 in a 36- 
inch seam, way back. Quickly, the super- 
intendent called lanky 62-year-old, six- 
foot-seven-inch Dr. B. S. Clements, mine 
doctor at nearby Matoaka. Dr. Clements 
was on the scene in 15 minutes. 

After dragging his frame 300 feet 
through the seam, Clements found 4o0- 
year-old William Sperry at the end of a 
narrow, cramped coal tunnel surrounded 
by companions who had tied a tourniquet 
around his left leg below the knee. 

Sperry, conscious,. was still in the 
clutches of the machine, his leg caught 
between cutting bar and frame so that it 
could not be removed except by amputa- 
tion. . 
Operating Room. Lying flat on his 
stomach, with only the light of miners’ 
lamps, Clements administered morphine 
and went to work with scalpel and saw. 

Last week, three years later, as ex- 
miner Bill Sperry stood proudly by, Dr. 
Clements was awarded the coal mining in- 
dustry’s Joseph A. Holmes Hero Award, 
The ceremony interrupted one of his busy 
days. He is still a coal mine doctor, one 
of many who serve 400,000 soft coal min- 
ers for fees averaging $1.50 monthly for 
single men, $2.50 for families. 

Sperry now runs a small grocery on 
a high bend in the road at Windmill Gap, 
overlooking the valley where the portal of 
Mine No. 6 slopes into the mountain. 


Coincidence 


The Plymouth Motor Corp., makers 
of the automobile named in honor of the 
pioneering Pilgrim Fathers of Plymouth, 
Mass., squeezed the utmost from their his- 
toric name at a recent sales meeting. 

Plymouth dealers, so the Plymouth 
News Bureau announced, met at the 
Plymouth Country Club, Plymouth Road, 
in the town of Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 
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1 LIKE THE 
TASTY, TONGUE-EASY 
SMOKING COMFORT 
| GET WITH CRIMP 
CUT PRINCE ALBERT 
IN MY PIPE 



















“I have been enjoying Prince 
Albert in my pipe for years,” 
says Henry Carver. “P.A. gives 
me a tasty-rich smoke that 
stays mild and mellow.” 






CRIMP CUT 
PRINCE ALBERT 
SURE ROLLS UP FAST 

AND EVEN INTO 
MILD, SWELL-TASTING 
MAKIN‘'S’ SMOKES 



















“Crimp cut Prince Albert is my 
choice for faster-rolling ciga- 
rettes,” says Herbert Martin. “And 
P. A.’s rich-tasting tobacco smokes 
cool and mild.” 


| Varbet Morten 
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Tune in Prince Albert's ““Grand 
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FINEST 
FLORIDA 
FRUITS 







There’s no nicer way to remember 
friends and business associates at 
holiday time than by giving 
COBBS famous tree-ripened fruits 
and tropical delicacies from the 
sun-drenched heart of Florida. Gift 
No. 35, shown above, is a colorful, 
Mexican half-bushel wicker ham- 
Ret containing approximately 23 
ibs. of oranges, grapefruit, tanger- 
ines, kumquats, limes, and sugar 
loaf pineapple — holiday dressed 
and boxed for safe delivery. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. “Store fruit” 
never tasted like this! Price, $6.50. 
Express charges prepaid by us. All 
orders must be accompanied by 
check or money order. Send for 
free, beautifully illustrated brochure- 
price list showing other popular 
COBBS gift fruit suggestions in natur- 
al color. We are America’s largest 
Packers, Shippers, and Manufac- 
turers of tropical gift fruits and 
delicacies. We do not ship cold 
storage fruit] 


Order NOW for Christmas! 
COBBS, Box C-11, Little River, Florida 
Enclosed is my check or money order 
> , for gift packages to be 
shipped to names on attached list. For 

Canadian shipments add 10 per cent. 


Please send me your beautifully 
illustrated brochure-price list. 
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LAW 


FREE 


Tole] 4 Ed 


Write today for FREE book, “THE LAW - TRAINED 
MAN,” which shows how to learn law in spare time 
through the Blackstone course prepared by 60 well- 
known law authorities. We furnish all material includ- 
ing 18-volume Modern American Law library. Many 
successful attorneys among our graduates. LL.B. degree. 
Moderate cost; easy terms; Money-Back Agreement. 
BLACKSTONE COLLEGE OF LAW 


225 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 178, Chicago 1, ll. 
A Correspondence Institution Founded in 1890 





Please yourself and your friends with ‘““The Show 
Case of Wisconsin Cheese’’—a gift box containing 
a fine assortment of eight famous varieties of Wis- 
consin’s natural cheese, including Cheddar, Swiss, 
Bleu, Brick, Smoked, Roanne, Saluette and Edam 
Ship. wt. 4 lbs (approx.). Delivered to any U. 8. 
address east of Denver, $3.85. Add 15c per box 
postage west of Denver. We a in gift mail- 
ngs for industrial lists. Write for circular. 


Show Case of 
WISCONSIN 
CHEESE 


SAK’S CHEESE HOUSE 


Middieton, 
Reference: 


Wisconsin 
Bank of Middieton, Wisconsin 
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Religion 


Cross & Cannon 

When the Rev. Harold Kuhnle left 
his church in Owensboro, Ky., to put on 
the uniform of an Army chaplain he was 
bothered by a serious conflict in “style” 
—the garb and rank of war seemed to 
clash with the clergy’s peaceful cloth. 

Last week, a year after leaving the 
service, he turned the bother into a de- 
mand that chaplains be civilians. In the 
state’s Baptist paper he explained: 

Dangers. The clergy should not be 
under the jurisdiction of a secular agency. 
Possibility of “cold professionalism,” such 
as jockeying for higher rank, should be 
eliminated. Enlisted men should not feel 
that their spiritual advisors are apart from 
them in any way. And official representa- 
tives of the Prince of Peace and His 
church should not be part of war’s hier- 
archy. 

Most other chaplains, many of whom 
had campaigned for the present system 
during World War I, had objections to 
Rev. Kuhnle’s demand: Rank means noth- 
ing except in salary. If war is for a just 
cause a minister need feel no qualms about 
being in uniform. 

Brass Bibles. For Rev. Kuhnle, 
however, war was just part of the prob- 
lem. Peace, he felt, might halt close con- 
tacts chaplains had with men on the firing 
line, open the way for them to become 
more impressed by rank. 

But here he ran up against the big- 
gest obstacle of all. Under his scheme the 
minister’s home church would fvot his 
salary while he served with the armed 
forces. And most American churchgoers 
would have to admit, even if reluctantly, 
that the Sunday collection plate wasn’t 
prepared for that, particularly when all 
the prayers were for peace. 


Day of Rest 


In San Diego last month 3,500 Prot- 
estant churchgoers of 20 denominations 
rang doorbells to find out who did and 
who didn’t go to church regularly. By the 





International 
RANK IN ROBES. Is it minister or major at 
battlefield altars? (SEE: Cross). 


time the survey was half completed (70,- 
ooo calls), it had become depressingly 
clear that Sunday regulars were outnum- 
bered 2 to 1 by “rather-stay-at-homes.” 
Even among churches themselves delin- 
quents were marked. Of 81 churchgs 
signed up to help in the survey, only 64 
sent representatives. 

Last week the pollsters put away their 
pencils and rolled up their sleeves for a 
tougher job: convincing stay-at-homes that 
a day a week is not too much to give God. 


Prohibition’s Pickett 


Elbert Deets Pickett, quite literally, 
was cutting up again. After 13 years of 
fidgety rest his busy shears were again 
snipping out the evils-of-liquor items that 
have made him clipper-skipper of church- 
backed drys. 

For most newspaper readers Pickett’s 
new charge was trumpeted by his recent 
blast at Adm. William {Bull) Halsey’s 
drinking habits. But just a few of the 
older readers would be able to appreciate 
what a revival of Pickett’s Methodist- 
sponsored, liquor-loathing pamphlet Clip- 
sheet could really mean. 

The last time it started shouting for 
Prohibition, with no apparent hope for 
success, Prohibition followed like a well- 
trained pointer. 

Dry Roots. First issue of the week- 
ly, one-page Clipsheet was mailed to news- 
papers in 1913. Pickett, with the four- 
square gospel teachings of Kentucky’s As- 
bury college and experience in publishing 
behind him, was the man chosen by the 
Methodist Board of Temperance to send it. 

Within a few weeks of the Clipsheet’s 
sixth anniversary, the Methodists knew 
they had chosen well. Like a birthday gift 
came the overwhelming vote for the Pro- 
hibition Enforcement Act. 

For the next 14 years, working at the 
Methodist Building a block from the 
Capitol in Washington, Pickett had only 
to “remind” people that whiskey is poison. 
The law was taking care of the thankless, 
impossible job of making everybody be- 
lieve it. But in October, 1933, the remind- 
ing had to end. Prohibition, a failure, was 
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dying. With it died the Clipsheet. It 
went to press for “the last time.” 

Pickett shifted to routine layman’s 
work at the Methodist headquarters. At 
his home, Marlee, in nearby Virginia he 
talked of temperance to a smaller audience 
—liis wife, son and daughter. 

Then suddenly, a year ago April, 
without a blink or explanation, editors be- 
gan getting the Clipsheet again. And the 
credit “Edited by Deets Pickett” was on 
the top of each copy. 

Lessons & Morals. Just as news- 
men of a generation ago had done, the new 
crop of Clipsheet recipients glanced 
through the weekly tabulations of how 
many lives are lost because of drunken- 
ness, how many families break up for the 
same cause, how much grain is “wasted” 
on whiskey (Pickett beat the Government 
on this story). In the remainder of the 
six columns the editors found other new 
versions of the old story: advice on how 
to refuse a drink; statements from prom- 
inent men on how liquor can ruin a nation, 
bankrupt a business, lose a football game, 
or cause any number of physical ills. 

Most of the time a routine flance is 
about all the Clipsheet gets. That doesn’t 
discourage Pickett. Church papers print 
a good deal of his ‘‘educational matter.” 
And once in a while the front pages of 
almost all papers are apt to find some- 
thing newsworthy—like the Halsey blast. 
But even if the Clipsheet is just used for 
fillers, or not used at all, Pickett says: 
“T’ll at least reach the newspapermen.” 

For anti-Prohibitionists, however, this 
patient grinding away is a first-class puz- 
zle: Is blue-eyed, 62-year-old “Dr.” Deets 
just whistling in the dark, or is his old 
Prohibition prescription still refillable? 

If it is, they know that Pickett can 
provide the proper ingredients if anyone 


can. 


7 iF Permanent type $2.65 a gallon 
AZ 





Methanol type $1.00 a gallon 


Seaboard . 
CLIPPER DEETS. For every hic! a scissors snip. aap CE 


(SEE: Prohibition's Pickett) Products of COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, New York 17,N. Y. 
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Women 


NYSPIX-Commerce 


CLINIC. A budding businesswoman (right) 
learns to package spices. (See below) 


Her GQwn Business 


Displayed on the speakers’ platform 
were a baby dress, a jar of salad dressing, 
a can of soy flour bread, some ceramic 
jewelry. They were symbols of adventure 
—and possibly profits—to 550 women at- 
tending the Crafts and Small Business 
Clinic at Kingston, N.Y., last fortnight. 

These articles, sold in nearby shops, 
were proof that women had succeeded in 
their own businesses. To help others to 
similar success was the purpose of the 
clinic led by Jane Todd, deputy commis- 
sioner of the New York State Department 
of Commerce. Miss Todd is the first 
woman in the country to hold such an 
office, and New York is the first state to 
advise its women on marketing home prod- 
ucts and setting up small shops and 
services. 

To this clinic, the 15th since the pro- 
gram began a year and a half ago, women 
brought everything from pie crust to 
leather goods for analysis by top-flight 
merchandising experts. If an aspirant had 
picked a money-maker the specialists told 
her so. If her product was a dud they 
were just as frank. If it could be improved 
they explained how. 

Pointers. “These cocktail napkins 
are very attractive but they don’t show up 
on this card. Try wrapping them in cornu- 
copias of colored paper.” ... “The fad 
for shell jewelry is dying out.” 

Women who still hadn’t decided on a 
product were told to start by studying 
shopping columns, trade journals and store 
windows to see what is being bought and 
sold. Not until a woman is sure her prod- 
uct is the best she can possibly make 
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should she enter the market. “And when 
you have found a buyer,” said Helen G. 
Thompson of the Department of Com- 
merce, “keep up your standards. Deliver 
on time. And don’t let him down by 
under-selling to the neighbors.” - 

Another expert explained that a new 
preserve, a bit of jewelry, even a diaper 
service might, like a new baby, he handi- 
capped by the wrong name. “Your label 
could have appetite appeal, like ‘Cinna- 
mon Tang Jelly,’ or might show up some 
quality, like a ‘quickie.’ ” 

Fore-Arm. Women who want shops 
were reminded that 80% of failures are 
caused by lack of funds or business skill. 
The Commerce Department furnishes 
pamphlets (even outside the state) to tell 
how much capital is needed for various 
enterprises, how to get a loan, manage 
credit, advertise, pick a location, etc. And 
women can always go to Miss Todd’s office 
in New York or the Commerce office near- 
est their home for free consultations. 

More than five million families de- 
pend entirely on women for their support, 
according to Miss Todd. The clinics give 
real help to some of these breadwinners. 
But they also stress the value of the femi- 
nine touch in operating attractive shops 
and useful services. “It’s women,” Miss 
Todd maintains, “who will lift the face of 
Main Street.” 


On the Hearth 


Something more than the chill of au- 
tumn draws today’s family to the fire- 
place. In spite of efficient heating sys- 
tems, more and more new houses—even 
$6,000 to $8,000 models—provide for a 
hearth. 

Main value of the fireplace must be 
cheer or charm, for 90% of its heat goes 
up the chimney. Tests show that a roar- 
ing fire draws about five times the amount 


of air required for liberal ventilation into 
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a living room, then shoots it up the stack. 
What warmth it gives the room is pro- 
duced by radiation, rather than by the air 
currents. Whistling drafts can be cor- 
rected, however, by pre-fabricated steel 
fireplaces such as the Franklin stove, de- 
signed to be concealed by the usual fire- 
place exterior. 

Trends. Architects tend to place the 
1947 fireplace off-center on the wall and 
frequently in the corner. One popular cor- 
ner type, open on the sides and jutting 
into the room, is topped by a graceful 
hood. Some along-the-wall types are built 
with the hearth 12 to 18 inches above the 
floor for a better view of the fire. Mate- 
rials, beside conventional brick and stone, 
include sleek plaster, metals, even mirrors. 
Mantels often disappear entirely. 

For wood-burning fireplaces, andirons 
are a necessity. Among the newest are 
those of glass tubing set in brass. Other 
types are made of baked enamel, in white 
or colors, brushed chromium and brass. 

Fire tool sets of poker, shovel and 
tongs generally match the andirons and 
come with stands, though some decorators 
revert to the old-fashioned jamb hooks, 
screwed to the mantel, for supporting 
tools. New on the market is a single three- 
pronged fork-poker with a hook on the 
back that does the job of a whole set. 

Open, Shut. Screens, another must 
if the fire is near furniture, come flat or 
folded. A new metal mesh curtain that is 
placed right in the fireplace opens and 
closes with pulls like a traverse window 
curtain. * 

Stores don’t stop with essentials, of 
course. They offer fenders, brooms, all 
kinds of fuel baskets, buckets and chests, 
plus the most sentimental accessory of 
all—the trivet. A small three-legged, 
brass-topped table, it’s used for keeping 
water warm for the family’s tea. 


Room and Bored 


And now a woman can get away from 
it all—to rest, relax, do absolutely noth- 
ing. While she’s so engaged beauty ex- 
perts will attend to the state of her mind, 
waistline, hair and complexion. All she 


Gimbel’s 


MODERN. This fireplace has storage space (right) for wood or records. (SEE: On the Hearth) 
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Macy’s 
IN A CORNER. The Scandinavian style fire- 
place is popular. (SEE: On the Hearth) 


need do is pack her bags and checkbook, 
head for Camelback Mountain, near 
Phoenix, Ariz. There, according to an ex- 
clusive report in Vogue, she will find 
Elizabeth Arden’s “Arizona Main Chance.” 

Square on the desert, breathes Vogue, 
is a “lush-plush setting” . .. “a great 
house, comfortable, quiet, perfectly ap- 
pointed” ... in each guest’s de luxe bed- 
room “a gay dressing table with its own 
cache of beauty potions.” There is a swim- 
ming pool with “bright blue water,” en- 
cased by big-windowed pool houses for 
beauty treatments, dancing, exercises to 
music, nlus mid-morning and afternoon 
service of juices and broths. 

Choose Your Class. Breakfast trays 
hold schedule cards with the guest’s re- 
gime and personalized menu for the day. 
Dinner table protocol is according to heft 
—light, middle, or heavyweights sit at dif- 
ferent tables, savor different delectables. 
Day is done with a “quiet post-dinner 
session,” lights-out at 10. 

By last week, this “latter-day Eden” 
had opened arms to its first clients. Guest 
lists were top-secret. But the price was 
anybody’s business—anybody who could 
afford it, that is: $500 a week. 


New Baby or 2-to-5? 


Having a baby is far easier than 
mothering a 2- to 5-year-old. At least the 
problems involved appear to be fewer, 
judging from the amount of advice on 
these stages of motherhood found in nine 
new helpful pamphlets. 

One, So Youw’re Expecting a Baby, 
written and distributed free by the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau, answers all of the com- 
mon questions of the newly-pregnant in 29 
straightforward, pleasantly-written pages 
that can be read in 15 minutes. 

Help. The other eight pamphlets 
were prepared as a series (75¢ for all or 
10o¢ apiece) by the New York City Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene of the State 
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BOSTON BOOT, onkle flat- 


tering, weather defying 
Slide fastener. Block or 
brown. 






lor all the family 


Don’t take chances with raw stormy 
weather—outsmart it! Defy cold drizzle or 
swirling snow with feet warm and 
dry in this famous rubber footwear. 
Take the family . . . go to the store 
that displays the Red Ball trade-mark . . . 
sign of better quality, longer-wearing 


footwear, for more than 50 years. 
BEVERLY GAITER— warmly 
lined . .. woterproof to top 

. easy for young hands 
to put on and toke off. 









MEN'S ARIEL CLOG, 
feather light . . . easy on, 
easy off. <a 









Look for the Red Ball trade-mark 
in the store 
ond on the sole of the shoe ES 


Ball-Ban 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Indiana 
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Ever have to scrub a toilet bowl just be- 
fore guests arrive? Conveniences today 
include Sani-F lush, the disinfecting toi- 
let bowl cleaner that’s as modern as this 
minute. Sani-Flush cleans your toilet 
bowl chemically, removes stains and 
germ-laden film, ensures a toilet bowl 
that’s really clean and, therefore, odor- 
less. There’s no work. 

Absolutely safe for all toilet systems. 
Works in hard or soft wa- 
ter.Soldeverywhere.Two 
convenient sizes. The Hy- 
gienic Products Com- 
pany, Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


USE 
TWICE 
A WEEK 









eet Fea rth Card pr. es For 
American Studios personalized Pho- 
to Xmas Cards, made from your 
own snapshots, are distinctive, in- 
expensive! They are made from 
your own favorite negative showing 
the subject you like best—your 
home, family, pets, etc. (If you do 
not have negative, send snapshot, 
picture or print, but include 250 
additional). We have a wide selec 
tion of gorgeous quality cards. Six 
for 60c; 12 for $1.00; 25 for $1.50; 
560 for $2.50; 100 for $4.00. Larger 
orders on quotation. Beautiful 
matching envelopes FREE! Order 
NOW. Or for sample with FREB 


envelope send negative and only 50 % 
(or snapshot and 25c) TODAY! 


Supply limited. ENVE LOPES 
AMERICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 380, Lacrosse, Wis. 









dj Watch Your Kids Have Fiz 


2 ITA WITH WONDROUS NEW 


Qualatex Balloons 


= You, too, enjoy their jewel-like colors, 
near transparency, durability! New and 
gay for decorations, games. Extra-tough, 
stay fully inflated for days! Clean 
sealed in cellophane Party-Pax of 6, 
25¢ at variety stores —or 
send $1 for 4(24 Balloons) 
to The Pioneer Rubber 
Co., 325 Tiffin Road, 
Willard, Ohio. 


Za 
BS 
fest yea 
* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 

x oy ") 
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FREE with each order— party booklet, 


“More Fun With Balloons,” Book/et alone 10% 
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Charities Aid Association. Each is devoted 
to one special problem of the young child. 


They tell what is wisest to do when a child | 
still sucks his thumb or still wets, when he | 


uses bad language, masturbates, 
other children, is destructive, won’t share, 
or has fears. 


hurts | 


If a child rears up and calls you | 
“stinker” (or something even stronger), | 


try, first of all, to understand. Don’t fret, 
don’t show shock. Do relax and do re- 
member that bad words don’t hurt the 
child as they do you. That’s 90% of 
meeting the problem, says one of the 
booklets. 

Beyond that there are several tips. 
Try asking the child in a firm but pleasant 
way not to use the word again. Or give 
long hard words as substitutes; one 
teacher had good luck with “whopple- 
jawed” and “Czechoslovakia.” 

Signal, “The chief danger of thumb- 
sucking,” cautions another of the booklets, 
“lies not in the habit -itself but rather in 





the way parents and teachers handle it.” | 


The thumb-sucker, like the bed-wetter and 


the frightened child, is telling his mother | 


that something is upsetting him. Shaming, | 
punishing, threatening or bribing won't | 


help, may do serious harm. 
In dealing with problems, the book- 
lets ‘stress the need to look at the child’s 


| life as a whole. Be sure that he gets ample 


affection and encouragement. And don’t 
worry if a child’s behaviour seems objec- 
tionable. He has to go through a good 
many phases in order to grow up. 


Nuts for You 


This fall, grocery bins are chock-full 
of nuts—only 5% less than the record of 
1945. A typical mix contains 40% Eng- 
lish walnuts, 20% each pecans and Brazil 
nuts, 10% each almonds and filberts. All 
are homegrown except Brazil nuts. Amer- 
ica produces the world’s largest crop of 
English walnuts. They came originally 
from Persia, got named by being carried 
in English ships. 


New for the House 


Lamp Light. A new table lamp has 
a base that glows in the dark when the 
lamp is turned off. Its stand is made of 
14 oyster-like plastic shells treated with a 
phosphorescent pigment. 

It Pours. The Sta-Dry salt and pep- 
per set features a “magic cap” that is 
claimed to keep salt dry and pepper fresh. 
Sealed into the chrome cap is a dehumidi- 
fying agent that can be reactivated by 
heating in the oven for 15 minutes. 

Snack Master. Handy for parties is 
a plastic palette-shaped tray with a slot 
for napkin, place for beverage and a 
thumbhole for balance. The trays come in 

2.95 sets of four colors. 

Crax-Ezy. A two-part, so¢ plastic 
egg cracker that fits any size egg saves 
burned fingers when breaking soft-boiled 
eggs. Stainless steel pinchers on one half 
grip the egg, while cutters on the other 
half crack the shell. A slight pressure on 
both ends then opens the egg without dis- 
turbing the yolk. 
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Who succeeds? The person with the answers, 
who gets the job done on time—KEEPS 
ORGANIZED. Here are two wonderful aids 
to success—both scientifically designed— 
products of more than 40 years study of per- 
sonal organization problems. One, or BOTH 
of these marvelous time savers can mean more 
success to you. 


THE PLANNING GUIDE... . $2.95 


A new idea in desk cal- 
endars. Organizer, re- 
minder, classifier. 742” 
x 634”, 34” thick; a cal- 
endar for 1948 with a 
Page for Every Day Plus 
a Planning Guide for * 
Every Week. Time appointments, important 
reminders, tabbed colored Planning Guide 

ages and other exclusive, useful features. 
Bark blue artificial leather cover, $2.95. 
Morocco grain, $6.50; DeLuxe Pigskin, $10. 


MEMINDEX “MEMORY ON CARDS” 


Memos are kepton dated and $5.75 
otherwise indexed cards in : “ 
Pocket Case—permanent f=? | 
ones transferred to Desk  —J0)tm 
Unit—no copying necessary. - 
The most compact, conven- - 
ient system ever devised for 
every business, professional 
and __ social —. Free 
dated cards, furnished for 3 
balance of 1947 with orders for ’48. Basic 
unit consisting of genuine Cowhide Pocket 
Case, 425 ruled, round cornered cards and 
Desk Unit, $5.75. Other outfits to $22.40. 
100% satisfaction guaranteed on both items 
or money back. Postage paid when cash ac- 
companies order. For 25c¢ extra, sent wrapped 
asa sift to any address specified, your card 
enclosed. Discount on quantity purchases. 


*% FREE CATALOG describing complete line of 
reminder items including: Pocket Pal 
Secretary, $3.50 to $7.00; Daydex Memo 
Calendar, $2.00 to $2.50 and Loose Leaf 

Reminder, $2.00 to $3.50. Write 











Two Outstanding New Books 


THE ART OF HOOKED-RUG 
MAKING _ by Mortha Batchelder 


Crammed with a multitude of successful pat- 
terns (over 150) and design ideas for borders 
and center designs. Takes up such important 
problems as color, size, and uses to fit each 
pattern. Explains all processes involved, each 
illustrated, and equipment needed. Ideal to 
work at home—only simplest equipment necessary 
—materials can come from the ragbag—finished 
projects are very attractive—a new book on 
probably the most widely made and best-liked of 
rugs made by home craftsmen. $3.75. 


for the home RUGMAKING CRAFT 
craftsman by Edith L. Allen 


Published in 1946 and already one of the most 
popular books on the weaving craft. Gives simple 
processes, designs, and 
equipment needed for mak- 
ing crocheted, woven, sewed, 
and knitted rugs with home 
equipment. Illustrated with 
drawings and photographs 
giving step-by-step details. 
Wide choice of projects from 
handsome, finely finished cut 
pile designs to simple, 
rough mats. $2.00. 
Send for FREE circular, WHATS 
YOUR HOBBY?” describing over 
60 books. 


The Manual Arts Press 
2027 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, 3, Illinois 










‘Your Feet 


Thousands relieved from pain walk 


freely with HEEFNER 
ARCH SUPPORTS 
Write for Free 
Booklet 


“FOOT 


HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO.,170 Lewis Bldg., Salem, Virginia 
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Aviation 


Horizons Limited 


“Someday,” sighed many an air- 
struck G.I., “I'll have a plane of my own 
. . just fly people around . .. fly all the 


time.” At war’s end the dreamers coughed 
up more than $40 million, bought 8,000 
planes and started one- or two-man inde- 
pendent “airlines” all over the country. 

Last week only 1,000 of those planes 
were still available to passengers. The 
others had been shoved into hangars, sold 
to wealthier flyers or put at the disposal 
of gun-hungry revolutionaries. 

Even the thousand left were having 
their wings sheared. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board was clamping down the strictest 
regulations so far in an attempt to let the 
dreamers know that air transport is busi- 
ness, not adventure. 

By this week many must file business- 
like rate-lists and financial statements. 
Few can comply; most face loss of for- 
hire flight permits. 

Too Much Glamor. Reason for the 
difficulty of filing information that most 
small businesses would consider routine is 
the glamor-dripping informality with 
which so many of the independent opera- 





1947 Field Enterprises, Inc. 


FUN, FOR SOME. In the comics, customers. 
In real life, empty dreams and pockets. 


tors planned and then ran their fledgling 
enterprises. 

At busy airfields where rushed and 
rich passengers might find clock-like sched- 
ules too rigid for their timetables, non- 
scheduled independents offer service 
“whenever you’re ready.” But the young 
man who sells the tickets—often at spur- 
of-the-moment rate quotations—is likely 
to handle the baggage, then seat the pas- 
sengers, then fly the plane. For mechani- 
cal checks many have had to depend on 
spare-time work by regular airline me- 
chanics. Factors like load limits are often 
forgotten in the rush to make enough extra 
pennies to pay gasoline bills. 

In the comic strips all this has looked 
like wild-blue-yonder fun. Artist Milton 
Caniff’s Steve Canyon, with his Horizons 
Unlimited tramp steamer of the air, has 
made non-scheduled operations seem more 
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exciting and rewarding than a Balkan spy- 
hunt. 

But in real life, the shiny bubbles 
started popping shortly after CAB was 
flooded with reports of Steve Canyonish 
G.I.s paying anywhere from $20,000 (for 
a surplus DC-3) to $2,500 for a one- or 
two-seat jitney. The CAB immediately re- 
minded them that to be classified as “non- 
scheduled” (and avoid the super-tight eco- 
nomic supervision and safety requirements 
of regular airlines), they must not adver- 
tise for specific times, nor make more than 
one flight per week between the same 
points in successive weeks. 

Still many were optimistic. The big 
lines were still short of planes several 
years after the war. Passengers were plen- 
tiful—enough for everyone. 

Costly Masterpiece. Then the big 
lines got their planes. The passenger sur- 
plus dried up. To stave off collapse, some 
non-skeds offered flights at “bargain” 
rates, then waited until passengers arrived 
before announcing that only “special” ac- 
commodations—at higher prices—were 
available. 

One tried to get around a CAB order 
stopping flights to Canadian game pre- 
serves (and all other non-sked hops out of 
the country) by offering free rides. Catch 
was that hunter “guests” had to buy an 
expensive picture of the plane when they 
landed. 

A few more found ready cash was 
available by shipping guns for such “sport- 
ing events” as the recently nipped invasion 
of the Dominican Republic. 

For CAB the time to bring these dis- 
orderéd affairs back to earth had definitely 
come. With the nation’s 18 regular air- 
lines slipping into the financial red, there 
was no place in the transport picture for 
comic strip shenanigans. 

Freight War. Independent cargo 
line operators, generally more stable in 
finance and safety regulation adherence, 
also began to feel a regulator squeeze. 
This month the CAB permitted the sched- 
uled airlines to drop their air cargo rates 
to within fractions of what independent 
lines charge (about 12¢ per ton-mile). 

This put the eight small (5-25 planes) 
independent air cargo lines which domi- 
nate the freight field against competition 
that seemed much too tough to beats The 
big lines can cut rates and still make 
money because they carry mail. 

Taxi Rights. Even the most stable 
(so far) of new air transport enterprises 
—small, local feeder lines that take up 
the slack between main-line routes and 
Main Street—would have rough flying 
weather as CAB began tossing decisions 
to big lines. In the Great Lakes area, for 
instance, CAB granted local stops to a 
regular line rather than allow creation of 
feeder service. 

To CAB all this sniping at the little 
guys of aviation is a distasteful, but neces- 
sary, business. The big lines are consid- 
ered the girders of America’s air transport 
structure. They are as close to a public 
resource as a private enterprise can be, 
and the Government figures that keeping 
them strong comes first—even ahead of a 
G.I.s rosy dreams. 





fens mink is a prize catch. But unless 
you use the right trap, he'll get out 
and scurry away. Catch and jhold mink 
with Victor No. 1% D Coil Spring Trap. 
Its double jaws hold this “slippery” 
fellow in a sure grip... are designed to 
prevent him from escaping. 

Victor No. 1% D Coil Spring Trap is 
fast in action, easy and safe to set. Mink 
trappers prefer this trap because it 
brings extra profits. It will do the same 
for you. Want a few tips on trapping 
mink and other valuable furbearers? 
FREE trapping manual, “How to Catch 
More Fur” will be sent to you on request. 
Send for it now. 


ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. 244, Lititz, Pa. 


Victor: 





















Guaranteed to be the finest. light- 
est hand-made, individually tipped 
clase. Every leaf selected Havana. 

rolied for us exclusively. 
Realty different! $6.25 for box of 25. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Trial 
packa: of 5 at $1.25 postpaid. 
Send for yours today! 


w Now taking Xmas Orders. 


For the Finest in cigars it's 


o erman 
THE HOUSE OF FINE CIGARS. 
1400-F Broadway, N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
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his NEW INVENTION NO FLYING 
CRACKS BLACK WALNUTS ousiis 


BUTTERNUTS, ENGLISH WALNUTS 


7%% MEATS IN QUARTERS. $1.50 
order. C. O. t " 





i Main, Sapulpa, Olde. 
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WILLIAMS 


LO-MAT| 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


) 


For the name of your nearest Williams 


Oil-O-Matic Dealer, consult the classi- 


RECEIVED SPECIAL FACTORY TRAINING SO AS 


TO GIVE YOU THIS UNUSUAL SERVICE 


or write to the 


fied section of your telephone directory 
Burners 


under “Oil 


” 


factory at Bloomington, Illinois. 





Health 


|'Deliver Us... 


Dr. Tavner Rogers was 84. He had 
delivered more than 4,000 babies in 57 
years in Decatur county, Tenn. Now his 


day was done—so he was back at work. 











Sept. 1. 


His day, quite literally, had been 
Elsewhere it was Labor Day, 
but 10,000 friends of his in and around 
Decaturville had decided to celebrate it 
this year as Doc Rogers Day. 

Some 2,500 of “his babies” marched 
in the strangest baby parade yet. Oldest 
was 57 years; youngest was 15 days. A 
radio jamboree preceded the parade; a 
football game followed it. 

Tennessee’s Gov. Jim McCord gave 
“Old Doc” a loving cup. All misty-eyed 
Dr. Rogers could say to the crowd was: 
“Children, I want you to love one an- 


| other.” 


Death of a Plague 


Sweating mobs stormed Cairo’s hos- 
pitals and medical centers on Sept. 25. 
Wires were humming from the Egyptian 
capital’s foreign embassies—American, 
British, Russian, French and Swiss. 

Word had spread through the city 
that to the north, in the Nile delta, a 
cholera epidemic had broken out and was 
moving south. Already, in the first two 
days, 142 cases had been reported; of 
these a third would die within 48 hours. 

It was the nation’s first big outbreak 
in 25 years, but most Egyptians remem- 
bered cholera all too well: First come 
diarrhea and vomiting; then the intestinal 
walls disintegrate; and finally the body’s 
tissues, deprived of fluids, literally dry up. 
The fever’s upsurge continues briefly even 
after death. 

Waves of Death. Fear of cholera 
has its roots deep in history. In the Mid- 
dle Ages, it raged through Europe in great 
epidemics. In the fourteenth century one 
cholera wave, probably combined with bu- 
bonic plague, is estimated to have wiped 
out 25 million people. 

In the Orient and Near East, cholera 
still kills wholesale (more than a half mil- 
lion since 1910). Egyptians had good 
grounds for terror. 

Busiest in stricken Cairo were five 
doctors of U.S. Naval Medical Research 
Unit No. 3, set up there two years ago to 
study tropical diseases. This was their 
chance for one of the biggest mass medi- 
cal experiments in history. Could a cholera 
epidemic be stopped? 

Flying Vaccine. At the first sign of 
the outbreak director Dr. Robert A. Phil- 
lips wired Washington for help. He made 
it strong, On the other end the State De- 
partment jumped over protocol; within 24 
hours the Navy’s medical ‘branch had the 
first planeload of cholera vaccine on the 
way; within 48 hours four more planes 
had left carrying almost the whole U.S. 





| supply—enough to treat 600,000 people. 


By Oct. 4, the death toll in Egypt had 





reached 268, and 1,161 cases had been re- 
ported. But the five Navy doctors were 
vaccinating 3,000—5,000 persons a day; the 
Rockefeller Institute, the Red Cross, and 
other nations were also supplying vaccine. 
And the epidemic was slowing down. 

The United Nations’ World Health 
Organization also swung into action to 
keep more vaccine coming in. From six 
U.S. drug houses alone it ordered enough 
for 500,000 innoculations a week. 

For the Dying. Perhaps even more 
exciting than the vaccine was a new chol- 
era cure discovered by Dr. Julius M. Am- 
berson of the Naval Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery. It had had its first test in the 
Calcutta epidemic of 1945. 

The vaccine merely prevents cholera, 
as smallpox is prevented, by giving the 
subject a mild case to build resistance. 
But Dr. Amberson’s cure works on pa- 
tients who have already contracted the dis- 
ease. Mortality in untreated cholera ranges 
from 38% to 99%. But in 800 Calcutta 


International 


CHOLERA! Cairo gets U.S. drugs by air... 





U.S. Navy 


. . . as Navy plane crew gets share in arm 
* before entering city. (SEE: Death .. .) 
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in the Sensational 1948 


MIDWEST 
‘RADIOS - 


Separate Chassis Like This Powerful 
series 16 AM-FM movet or 


Beautiful Radio-Phono Consoles Available 


The SYMPHONY GRAND 


Wee, RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
| AM-FM CONSOLE 


| A truly magnificent instrument that offers 
H new, improved No-Drift FM, 5 Wave Bands, 
- H Automatic Intermix Record Changer that 
H| ; Ys handles both 10” and 12” records, 1414” 
a Panasonic Speaker, and exclusive Midwest 


30 Tri-Magnadyne Coil System and 

EASY DAYS Color-Ray Tone Selection. Other 
TERMS TRIAL luxurious Console and Table Models 
pA with Series 16, 12, and 8 Chassis. 


| SEND FOR 


FREE BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY AND SAVE! 


Fil IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY OR JUST 
SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ON Ic POSTCARD 5 
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! MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION | 

: Dept. 34-K, 909 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

! Please send me your mew FREE 1948 Catalog. 
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To Relieve Your 
Cough, Mix This 


No Cooking. 


Big Saving. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you 
can relieve coughs due to colds, when you try this 
splendid recipe. It gives you about four times as 
much cough medicine for your money, and you'll 
find it truly wonderful, for real relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. No cooking needed—it's no trouble at 
all. (Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, in- 
stead of sugar syrup.) Then put 2% ounces. of 
Pinex (obtained from any druggist) in a pint bottle, 
and fill up with your syrup. This makes a full pint 
of medicine that will please you by its quick action. 
It never spoils, lasts a long time, and tastes fine— 
children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a cough. 
For real results, you've never seen anything better. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, quickly eases soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredi- 
ents, in concentrated form, well-known for its quick 
action in coughs and bronchial irritations. Money 
refunded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 
The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne,Iind. 


STOP CORNS! 


(» SORE TOES i: STOPPED 


TODAY 
INSTANT RELIEF 
Protect sore toes from tight shoes with Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads today and you'll stop corns from develo; 
— But—if you have corns—Zino-pads 
ill instantly stop painful shoe friction, lift pressure 
and quickly remove corns. Get a box NOW! 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 


NOVEMBER 5, 1947 


So Easy. 


HERE 













cases, Dr. Amberson cut it to zero. His 
treatment consists chiefly of replacing the 
body fluids lost in cholera by intravenous 
injections of plasma and triple-distilled salt 
solution. One to three grains of sulfadia- 
zine are given to prevent gangrene. The 
Army transports which carried the vaccine 
to Cairo also carried loads of plasma and 
43,634 pounds of saline solution. 

By last week, doctors in Cairo were 
waiting with their fingers crossed. Supplies 
were still being used as fast as they could 
be flown in. But if the epidemic could be 
stopped, ‘t meant the beginning of the end 
for one of mankind’s oldest and most 
dreaded plagues. 


Frozen Limbs 


Above the factory’s roar, a scream 
rings out. Someone’s arm or leg has been 
mangled, burned or even cut off. 

The victim is carried to the company 
emergency room. To the surgeon who 
prepares to operate, two warnings were 
given early this month by Dr. L. W. 
Crossman of New York City hospital. 

1) If the patient is in shock, don’t 
operate except in dire emergency. Wait 
until he regains his strength. 

2) If the limb is severed, don’t throw 
it away. Perhaps it may be rejoined te the 
body and made to work again. 


When the member is badly mangled | 


or burned, but still attached to the body, | 


it should be packed in ice. 


During the | 


war, two U.S. Navy doctors refrigerated | 


a patient’s crushed leg for a month, had 
it amputated upon reaching port. Result: 
a safer operation, and one which saved a 
large part of the leg. 

Chilled Burn. Dr. Crossman told of 


another patient too near death from a | 


severely burned leg to survive having it 
amputated. He packed it in ice, then al- 
lowed its temperature to rise slowly to 
promote healing. Above 70° F., fever and 
pain returned. But keeping it at about 
65° for 11 weeks saved both patient and 
leg. 

In another refrigeration experiment, 
Dr. Crossman and an associate, Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Allen, amputated a dog’s leg, 
packed it in ice overnight, and reattached 
it the next day. 

It should be even easier to rejoin a 
human limb, added Dr. Allen. Surgeons 
have already put amputated fingers back 
on hands, 

Vein Menders. In tests of both 
dogs and humans, experimenters cormhined 
the refrigeration system, worked out by 
Dr. Allen in 1937, with a technique for 
reconnecting severed blood vessels. This 
was developed by a group in the Columbia 
Presbyterian hospital, New York, in 1942. 

They found that a tube of vitallium 
(a metal alloy) inserted between the two 
ends of a severed artery closed the gap. 
The tube was lined with living arterial 
tissue to prevent clotting of blood. 

Requirements for the first human 
limb-reattaching operation: instant ice 
packing of the member and stump, a good 


blood vessel surgeon, a vein-tissue bank. | 
Only the main artery and vein need be | 


rejoined. Nerve-tying is no problem, 








“When Acid 
indigestion 
haunts me, 


l reach for 


q// 
e 


my Tums 


Says BORIS KARLOFF 


Famous Hollywood Star of 
Many Movie Chillers 


a 





“I can scare movie audiences,” says Boris, 
“but it takes Tums to put the chill on acid 
indigestion. So Tums are always in my 
pocket—ready to give me almost instant 
relief, on the set or off!” 


@ You never know when acid indi- 
gestion will strike. So for sweet relief, 
always carry Tums! Nothing s#rer, 
nothing faster, nothing bandier! Easy 
to take as candy mints. Tums not only 
neutralize excess acid almost instantly 
—Tums also coat the stomach with 
protective medication, so relief is more 
prolonged. Tums relieve gas, heartburn 
and that bloated feeling. And when 
acid upset won't let you sleep, don’t 
count sheep—count on Tums. No soda 
in Tums—no raw, harsh alkali to irri- 
tate your delicate stomach. Never over- 
alkalize—always neutralize excess 
acidity with Tums—genuine Tums for 
the tummy! 


Wit and day, op home % 
away, always Carry Tut? . 

10¢ 
Handy Roll 







3-roll package, a 
quarter — everywhere 


TUMS ARE ANTACID—not a laxative. For a 
laxative, use mild, dependable, all-vegetable NR 


(Nature’s Remedy). Caution: Take only as di- 
rected. Get a 25c box today. 
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Shinola’s scientific combination 
/ of oily waxes helps keep shoes 


flexible—and new-looking longer. 


Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 
2 nomical to buy- For good — 
ing and longer wear —KEEP 'EM Smt 


ING WITH SHINOLA. 


HOW WELL ra FA 9 
pO YOU — * 
Do you miss things you should 
hear? Do voices sometimes 


sound indistinct at parties, 
church and home? Try . . 


oP VI NTS. 


ONE-CASE © ONE-CORD 


32 HEARING AID 


E Pat. No. 2,424,422 
Brings to your ear, clearly, increased volume 
Wot. 
642.0f sounds. Deolers almost 
* everywhere. Serviced in one |] BOOKLETS 



















minute. Up to 75% saving on} mailed to 
oT py “A” batteries. One year you in 
ana fen guarantee. Send for facts. plain 
Accepted by the Council on Physical Medicine, envelope 
American Medical Association, F R rs E 





PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. 
20138 E. 4th St., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO Write Todey 





= Why scratch and 

C | n suffer hopelessly? 
Find happy relief 

D as so many others 

oF ry ing, medicated 
RESINOL, the 


do — use sooth- 
popular ointment 
of many uses 
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Quotes 


I did not see any underfed people 
in Rome, Trieste, Vienna, Istanbul, Ankara 
and Berlin, and therefore do not consider 
the situation as urgent as has been pre- 
sented. — Rep. John Taber (R.-N.Y.), 
chairman, House Appropriations Comm. 


About 90% of the damage claims 
against the city result from falls by wom- 
en. The truth is they wobble when they 
walk. In fact, with the type of shoes they 
wear, they could trip over a match.— 
James R. Walsh, Corporation Counsel’s 
attorney, Detroit. 


If I had it to do over again, I would 
spend more of the early formative years 
in study.— Roy B. White, president, Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. 


I am not a candidate for President 
and have no expectation of being one.— 
Rep. Joseph Martin, Speaker of the House. 


There is a conspiracy, I believe, 
in the food industry to prevent the return 
of canned celery soup. This most delicious 
of all soups cannot be found on any 
grocery shelf, yet all the other soups are 
back.—Larsten Farrar, author, 


Skirts are getting so long that women 
can’t step from the curb to the bus with- 
out tripping—or lifting their skirts.— 
Richard A. Sullivan, Detroit Bus Co. 


People use a rugged conversational 
style that in the ’80s would have been 
attributed to drink, mental decay or a 
vicious upbringing.—Robert Graves and 
Alan Hodge in “The Reader Over Your 
Shoulder.” 


It’s a false concept that democracy 
can thrive only in days of plenty. On the 
contrary, history has proved it thrives 
on struggle, hardship and toil. — Gen, 
Douglas MacArthur. 


An Air Force colonel wrote me 
from Germany that when his men com- 
ment on the beauty of the German coun- 
tryside, he reminds them that the only 
actual difference from the U.S.A. is the 
absence of billboards.—Thomas C. Des- 
mond, New York State Senator. 


Now the fact is there are too many 
middle-men in the construction business. 
For over a year now I have been studying 
costs of a medium-priced home for my- 
self. I have come to the conclusion that 
until America adopts mass-production 
methods in home-building, as it does in 
automobiles, very few will get new houses. 
—Mathew Warren, Arlington, Va. 


Europe is a push-over for com- 
munism. And if the Communists ever get 
a foothold in this hemisphere, we would 
be in real danger.—Sen. Scott W. Lucas 
(D.-IIll.), Senate Democratic whip. 


There will be an atomic war in two, 
possibly five, and maybe ten years. Bos- 
ton and New York will be wiped out. No 
question about it. They’re probably not 
much good anyway. They’re not produc- 
ing anything. Kansas will be the Stalin- 
grad of America.—Roger Babson, business 
statistician. 


You’d be surprised how many 
hearts will be broken if the mechanical 
cotton picker comes along and takes away 
these Negroes’ jobs. You can’t help see- 
ing what fun they get out of it. Listen to 
all that singing and yelling.—.M/rs. Clara 
Kitts, Tennessee Department of Employ- 
ment, Memphis. 


People now speak of a third world 
war as they speak of the weather 





cas- 


ually.—Faris El Khoury, Syrian delegate 
to the U.N. 





Acme 


KHOURY. Where fatalism could be fatal. 


So long as Mr. Churchill will con- 
tinue making an occasional speech, I am 
confident the Labor party ought to be able 
to maintain its majority in the country.— 
Sir Stafford Cripps, Minister of Economic 
Affairs. 


Newspaper carriers have a great 
tradition. I am proud that I was one.— 
Associate Justice William O. Douglas. 


Stop praying for me, Mama, and 
pray for the whole team.—Jackie Robin- 
son, Dodger Negro first baseman, in letter 
to his mother. 





ROBINSON. Mama won't pray favorites. 
PATHFINDER 


Americana 


Fire Engine White 


Red means danger. That’s why it be- 
came the accepted color for fire engines. 

But when sirens scream in New 
Haven, Conn., only white trucks whiz by. 
The war-time dimout sparked New 
Haven’s change to white, more easily seen 
in the dark. Now the department will 
never go back, Fire Chief Paul Heinz says. 
With so many commercial trucks painted 
red, white fire engines stand out better. 

Rainbow. New Haven is not alone. 
At least 100 other cities have switched to 
white. Patriotic Baltimore added blue 
fenders, red wheels. Other towns are try- 
ing green, robin’s-egg blue, maroon and 
canary yellow—-paying slightly more than 
for standard red because of special han- 
dling at the factory. 

This puts the fire truck, color-wise, 
back where it began. The wooden walls 
of “The Hayseed,” one of New York’s 
pioneer engines (1731), were bright green. 
The city’s first home-made engine, “Old 
Brass Back” (1743) was orange. The 
“Black Joke” (1824) was blue. 

So far, no change has been reported in 
the color of firemen’s suspenders. 


Bomb Bay Shrine 


California, formerly No. 1 state in 
building odd road stands, has moved over. 
War surplus gave Oregon the lead. 

Just outside Milwaukie, Ore., sits a 
real, full-sized Flying Fortress doing some- 
thing no bomber was meant to do: serv- 
ing as a canopy for a gasoline filling sta- 
tion. A placard says: This B-17 is dedi- 
cated to the men and women of the U.S. 
armed forces who served so valiantly dur- 
ing World War II. 

The $250,000 B-17 set proprietor- 
pilot Art Lacey back $13,000, plus $3,000 
to replace burned out motors. It took 
3,400 gallons of gas to fly it from Okla- 
homa, tall talking to get permission to haul 
it over highways, nearly $1,000 more to 
perch it aloft. 

But it brought business. It startled 
drivers as early Fords had startled horses. 
So many thousands climbed up for a look 


at one of the Forts they had heard so 
much of during the war that Art decided 
to make them a gift of it. When the plane 
has paid for itself in gas profits, he plans 
to move his pumps and donate it to Ore- 
gon as a war shrine. 


For Women Only 


In Pittsburgh a charge more familiar 
to Colonial than modern times was placed 
against three women last month. 

Unladylike language during a dis- 
agreement with a neighbor brought Helen 
Znosko, 36, and sisters, Betty, 26, and 
Josephine, 23, into court as common 
scolds. 

Their sharp tongues drew 50 com- 
plaints in four years, police said. In the 
old days they would have gone to the 
ducking stool, for their “vile and abusive 
remarks.”’ Last week two were in jail-for 
13 to 23 months, the other for three. 

Webster defines a common scold as 
“a woman who disturbs the public peace 
by frequent scolding.” Pennsylvania, strict 
to the letter of the law, once dismissed a 
similar charge that had been filed against 
a man. 


Sleepy Hollow Stirrings 


For 125 years Washington Irving’s 
Ichabod Crane and the Headless Horse- 
man have been publicizing Tarrytown, 
N.Y. They should have advertised Kin- 
derhook, upriver near Albany, for that’s 
where Irving, as a tutor, met the originals 
for the Dutch lass and the gangling school- 
master of The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

But every year brings sightseers to 
Sleepy Hollow, the fabled Dutch country 
above Tarrytown; to Headless Horseman 
bridge, copied from an old print; to the 
bulge in the Hudson called Tappan Zee, 
where ghosts of burghers row eternally. 

Hudson River Home. Last month 
a colorful procession in tunics and breeches 
wound through Tarrytown to dedicate the 
writer’s former estate, Sunnyside, restored 
with $500,000 from neighbor John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. 

In Irving’s beloved 15-room mansion 
—‘“‘as full of nooks and cranie as a cocked 
hat”—eagle-eyed admirers w... spot the 
pens that wrote the stories that first 
showed the world America was no land of 
barbarians. 





BOMBS AWAY. Bought for business, this Fort is a memorial. 
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International 


(See: Bomb Bay Shrine.) 
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FREE TUBE 
With Each Order 


EVERY TIRE 
GUARANTEED 
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ORIGINAL TREAD 
TRIPLE INSPECTED 
DEMONSTRATORS 
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650-16. ..... $5.29 | 650-16 $6.49 
606-16... - 6.39) 700-15 6.59 
650-15. 5.39 | 700-16 6.99 
32x6-8 $12.39 | 8.25-20 $17.49 
32x6-10 14.39 | 9.00-20.... 17.69 
750-20HD 14.39 |10.00-20.... 17.99 









750-20-8 PLY MILITARY SUPER.$13.99 


Ye million tires shipped to satisfied cus- 
tomers. Trial will convince you. Mail Orders. 
Rushed on Receipt of Check or Money Order. 







Phila. 30. Pa. 





Now is the ideal time to 


Remove tree Stumps 


7 AS Little a 


Remove ugly tree stumps, old or] new, roots 
and all, any season, without digging, chopping, 
blasting, pulling! Save time, money! Order 
Magic Stump Remover now by mail. SEND NO 
MONEY! Pay postman only $1 for 4-07. size (for 
stumps up to 12 in. dia.), $1.50 for 8-Oz. (for 
stumps up to 24 in. dia.), $2.75 for 1€-Oz. (for 
stumps up to 40 in. dia.), plus postage and 
C.0.D. fee. Or. (SAVE Postage and C.0.D. FEE 
by sending cash with order. Also larger quan 
tities at savings. Safe, proven, use anytime 
anywhere. Money hack if not satisfied 

mL. 


H. D. CAMPBELL CO.: ROCHELLE 26, 
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GETS TO THE BOTTOM OF 
THE COLD FLOOR PROBLEM 


AT ALL LEADING FURNITURE 
HARDWARE AND 
APPLIANCE STORES 
FOR FOLL INFORMATION AND WAME OF DEALER WRITE 


TO SIEGLER’S, Box 111, 
Centralia, Minis DEPT. PIN 





Manvfactured and Guaranteed By 


SIEGLER ENAMEL RANGE CO. 


Stove Builders For Half a Century 
CENTRALIA . ILLINOIS 


LOOSE OR 
BROKEN TILES 


Do it yourself... 
easily and quickly. 
Dries hard and fast. 
Water resistant. 










‘ware, Paint & 106 Stoves 


Plastic Wood)... 
WHITE WHITE TILE CEMENT CEMENT 


LULOSE FrORe Fiicee 





2 in. High; 16 in. Wide; 
Monuments of enduring beauty. 
Lettering free Satislaction guaran- } 
teed Write for FREE Catalo 
SOUTHERN ART —— oO. 
2124 F Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, Ga. 


MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 


Yes FREE. Explains Taxidermy. Tells how to learn st 

home by mai! to mount pirds animals, heads...to TAN x 
ekins and furs. Great for MEN and BOYS. Fan! Aiso 
i money in spare time. WRITE TODAY - -NOW.-- 


taining 100 tures AGE, 
WSchool of Taxidermy, De pt 3208, ‘maha. Neb. 
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Sports 


Britain’s Last Chance 


To say that this has been a bad year 
in British golf would be to put it mildly. 
In May the U.S. lifted the Walker Cup, 
emblem of amateur golfing supremacy be- 
tween the two nations. The same month, 
Willie Turnesa, White Plains, N.Y., won 
the British Amateur championship. 

In June, the incomparable Babe Did- 
rikson* took up where the men left off, 
won the British women’s amateur. One 
month later only 34-year-old Fred Daly, 
a Belfast Irishman, kept wealthy young 
Frank Stranahan of Toledo from at least a 
tie in the British open. 

Now, on the first two days of Novem- 
ber, the British have one more chance to 
salvage something from the U.S. in inter- 
national play—this time on U.S. soil at the 
Portland, Ore., Golf Club. 

There, the best golfers the British 
can assemble will tackle America for the 
Ryder Cup, emblematic of professional 
golf supremacy between the two countries. 

British Trail. In four out of six 
times in the biennial Ryder Cup competi- 
tion, the Americans have won—the last 
time at Southport, England, in 1937, just 
before the war. 

Now it is a question as to whether 
the British can avoid another licking at 
the hands of such top U.S. pros as Byron 
Nelson, Ben Hogan, Jimmy Demaret, Sam 
Snead, Lloyd Mangrum, Lew Worsham, 
Ed Oliver, Herman Keiser, Herman Bar- 
ron and Dutch Harrison. 

*Last fortnight the Babe lost her first tourna- 
ment round in 19 starts: to Mrs. Bettye White, 


Dallas, 1 up in the Texas Women’s Open quarter- 
finals. 


Farmers Rebel 


In Perry township, Seneca 
county, Ohio, farmers last week 
had solved the problem of con- 
trolling irresponsible hunters. 

Once again their township 
game association was permitting 
members’ land to be hunted only 
by association license. Fees of $1 
to $5 were paying deputy ward- 
ens to enforce hunting rules. 

But if Perry farmers could 
feel relieved, many a farmer else- 
where could not, and saw in ev- 
ery hunter a virtual enemy. 

Grimly, such organizations 
as the National Rifle Association 
admitted farmers’ complaints too 
often are justified, warned mem- 
bers to observe gunning courtesy. 

Typical farmers’ gripes: 
Hunters cut fences, open gates, 
allowing cattle to escape; spray 
farm homes with gunshot; ruin 
machinery by target practice; steal 
fowl for dinner; trample winter 
crops; shoot livestock; endanger 
farm lives by trigger happiness. 


Les Callan, Toronto Star 
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But the British will give it the old 
college try under Henry Cotton, their 
1934 and 1937 open champion. To help 
him Cotton has the steadiest golfers Eng- 
land can muster, including British Open 
Champ Daly; Reg Horne, who tied Strana- 
han for second in the open tournament: 
Dai Rees, the 34-year-old Welshman who 
beat Nelson in 1937, toured the U.S. pro 
circuit last winter, recently won the Lon- 
don Daily Mail and News-Chronicle tour- 
naments. 

Missing on the British team is one 
golfer who could help: Bobby Locke, plus- 
foured South African who won six of 14 
U.S. tournaments this summer to become 
the season’s third (after Hogan and Dema- 
ret) money winner. Without an English 
club affiliation to make him eligible for 
Ryder Cup play, Locke took his $24,927 
last fortnight and sailed for home. 


The Man MacPhail 


The man who shared with Leo Du- 
rocher the distinction of being the noisiest. 
newsiest, shrewdest publicity wrangler in 
baseball was “through.” 

Larry MacPhail began his life work 
(publicizing MacPhail) in 1918. He hitch- 
hiked on the big news of the day—the 
Armistice—with a weird attempt to kid- 
nap the Kaiser. Now he has made an exit 
with the same sure showmanship. 

The ninth inning of the last World 
Series game was in full swing. MacPhail. 
president of the Yankees, told reporters: 
“Tf we win, I am through.” 

Parting Shots. When they won, 
MacPhail’s drama went on as scheduled 
At a victory party he invited reporters to 
leave, roaring: “I’d like my own room for 
my own party.” That same evening he 
threw punches at dapper Dan Topping, 
Yankee co-owner. Next day, to the sur- 
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EX-BOSS. He's out, but is it permanent? (SEE: 
The Man MacPhail) 


prise of few, his resignation was accepted. 

The readiness with which MacPhail 
got the air, and a $2 million check, indi- 
cated that his partners, Topping and Del 
Webb, were glad to get rid of him. It 
also hinted that MacPhail may have prom- 
ised Baseball Commissioner A. B. Chan- 
dler, with whom he had been feuding, that 
he would quit after the 1947 season. 

The Yankees never felt comfortable 
during their two years under the tempestu- 
ous MacPhail. In addition to brawling 
publicly with Chandler, he also managed 
to alienate the Yankees’ ace manager, Joe 
McCarthy, who quit last year, and most 
sports writers, one of whom wrote: “That 
final double play in the World Series was 
the greatest play ever made in baseball. 
It not only retired two Dodgers, it also 
retired MacPhail.” 

MacPhail “Firsts.”’ Yet MacPhail 
had made sports history. He entered base- 
ball in 1930 when he bought the Columbus 
club of the American Association. In 1934, 
managing the Cincinnati Reds, he made 
them the world’s first flying baseball team 
—by the simple method of chartering a 
plane. Next year in Philadelphia the Reds 
played the first night game in baseball 
annals. The idea was MacPhail’s. 

Then, in 1937, MacPhail took over 
the moribund Brooklyn Dodgers, got Wall 
Street money and turned them into a pay- 
ing, first-division club. 

During World War II he donned a 
uniform, served as special assistant to 
Under-Secretary of War Patterson, kept 
baseball going. In 1945, with Topping and 
Webb, he took over the Yankees. 

Now What? Using such un-Yankee 
stunts as girl shows, MacPhail boosted 
attendance to a record two million last sea- 
son. This year, after losing two more man- 
agers, he got Bucky Harris to win the pen- 
nant and the series. Perhaps the greatest 
baseball contribution—a pension plan for 
players—was inaugurated last year. 

Whether his retirement was “volun- 
tary,” only time—and eventually, prob- 
ably MacPhail—will tell. The same sources 
will answer another puzzle: whether Mac- 
Phail’s “exile” to his Belair, Md., farm 
will be the end of his baseball career. 
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@ Even a one-headed man can get 
a lot of extra pleasure out of shaving 

7 with a Star Single or Double Edge 
Blade. Try one in your razor for 
your next shave—and you'll agree 
the only blade as good as a Star is 
another Star. 


4 for 10¢ 
also 25¢ packs 






Star Division, American 
Safety Razor Corp., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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FOR YOUR 
FLASHLIGHT BUY 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES * REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE 


aM Oo 
pe REBUILT 


the factory way 
@ Prime leather full soles 
@ Welts re-sewed 
@ Heels built up 
®@ New shoe appearance 
$3 Ne @ More than a repair job 
@ 35 years’ experience 
SEND NO MONEY. Just mail 
shoes to address below. Pay 
for thém when they're delivered. 


CENTURY acrare 


207 Park Ave. Baltimore 1, Maryland 


FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered real 
embarrassment because their plate ‘dropped, slipped 
or wabbled at just the wrong time. Do not live in 
fear of this happening to you. Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH, the alkaline (non-acid) powder, on 
your plates. Holds false teeth more firmly, so they 
feel more comfortable. Does not sour. Checks “plate 
odor’ (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 


drug store. 









Complete cost 
to you 











MAGIC HOME CLEANER 
New ‘‘DUSTLESS”’ Clothes Brush. Chemically treated. 
Truly a marvel. Cleans Suite. Dresses, Coats, Hats, Suede 
Shoes, Window Shades, U pholstered Furniture, Automo- 
" bile Cushions, etc. Magic ome Cleaner. Sanitary—raises 
ae Loe clouds of dust. C- — S, as it brusbes. 

cleaning bills. Sells ‘ike wild 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS ©"! 0%: =p! io- 
mediately to all who 

send name at once. A venny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY— 

just your name, MRISTEE CO., 868 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO 
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Education 


Atlanta Sensation 


For 72 years—ever since 1875—At- 
lanta’s boys and girls have been going to 
different senior high schools. Girls’ High 
was on one side of town, Boys’ High on 
the other.’ Never during school hours did 
they meet. 

Merely getting to school each day was 
a problem. Some students had to spend 
an hour and a half a day riding trolleys. 
The girls even had their own street cars 
—always jammed to the doors. 

To most Atlantans, this segregation 
was sanctified by age. Feeble attempts 
were made now and then to alter it, but 
the alumni had gone to school that way; 
they saw no reason their children should 
get anything different. 

Action. Now a woman has chal- 
lenged this crusty tradition—and won. 
When, on New Year’s Day 1944, imagina- 
tive, persuasive Ira Jarrell became super- 
intendent of Atlanta’s schools, she de- 
termined to establish new, convenient, co- 
educational community schools and to 
bring the old facilities up to date. A $9 
million bond issue was proposed. Miss 
Jarrell appealed to Atlanta’s business men 
for help. She got it. 

Forming a “Tinkers - to - Evers - to - 
Chance” combination with Miss Jarrell to 
put over the drive were two of Atlanta’s 
top-flight business men: aggressive, action- 
minded Carlyle Fraser, then president of 
the Chamber of Commerce (now vice- 
president of the U.S. Chamber),and Frank 








Neely, vice-president of the city’s biggest 
department store. Together they bucked 
the stuffy, stubborn prejudice against co- 
education. The bond issue passed. 

More Schools. This fall, for the 
first time, Atlanta’s boys and girls are 
going to the same schools—together. Gone 
are the long trolley treks across the city 
and the meetings between boys and girls 
after school hours in crowded down-town 
drug stores. (Often the police had to be 
called, not because the students were 
rowdy, but because they would not leave 
SO paying customers could be served.) 

Gone, also, are the junior high schools, 
and in their place a straight K-7-5-V 
formula: kindergarten, seven elementary 
grades, five-year community high schools 
and vocational schools, 

Success Story. Ira Jarrell is the 
only woman school superintendent in a 
U.S. city of more than 200,000 population. 
She came up the hard way. A teacher at 
18, she asked to be assigned where few 
wanted to go—to the Crewe St. School in 
the slums, to teach under-privileged chil- 
dren. If she really could teach them, she 
reasoned, she could teach any child. For 
10 yéars she stayed at Crewe St., becom- 
ing the idol of parents, teachers and 
pupils. 

In 1936 she rose to the presidency of 
the Atlanta Public School Teachers Asso- 
ciation. When the veteran Willis A. Sut- 
ton retired as city superintendent in 1943 
he astonished the board of education by 
recommending Miss Jarrell as his succes- 
sor. Anti-feminine prejudice rose and rum- 
bled. One board member said he would 
be committing political suicide if he voted 
for anybody but a man. But parents and 
teachers rallied behind Miss Jarrell and 


Atlanta Journal Magazine 


CO-ED VICTORY. This all-girl trolley and others like it are history. (SEE: Atlanta Sensation) 
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The Atlanta Journal 


IRA JARRELL. Her No. 1 job was earned. 
(SEE: Atlanta Sensation) 


she was elected. From the day she took 
office there’s been an audible hum in At- 
lanta’s educational works. 

Typical Jarrell act: last summer she 
noticed a drop in the quality of the milk 
served pupils in the schools. She de- 
manded strenuous inspections by the city 
and threatened to bar—publicly—certain 
dairies’ milk from the schools. She got 
action. 

In Atlanta Miss Jarrell and co-educa- 
tion are almost synonymous. Both are 
sensations. 


Business “Statesmen’”’ 


A new type of business man—one 
with knowledge of society as a whole and 
the psychology of the individuals that 
compose it—was called for this week by 
President James B. Conant of Harvard. 

“Business needs men as well trained,” 
he said, “as our professional men in law 
and medicine. . . . The methods of cer- 
tain of the social sciences have reached a 
point where the scholars of these disci- 
plines can help train the future statesmen 
of business and public education. In par- 
ticular, certain types of sociology, anthro- 
pology and social psychology seem full of 
promise.” 

As Exhibit No. 1 he cited the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, though “undoubtedly there are 
other institutions proceeding along the 
same general lines.” The goal: “To move 
American society along its historic road.” 


Pipe Course 


Plumbing had been officially installed 
for the first time in a college in Raleigh, 
N.C., last week. Perhaps it would help, 
felt Tar Heel educators, to take care of 
this year’s floods—of students. 

For North Carolina State College this 
fall accepted the L. L. Vaughan Chair of 
Plumbing and Heating, founded with a 
gift of $30,000 from the state’s heating 
and plumbing contractors association. Stu- 
dents will earn a B.S. in Mechanical Engi- 
neering for their plumbing major. 
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What's YOUR bite 


of our Business 


Mr. RETAILER? 










Farm families have what it takes to buy—28% BILLION DOL- 
LARS CASH INCOME THIS YEAR. They’re your best customers 
and our best readers. If you do business in a farm trading 
town typical of most, then Farm JourNnat readers "way out- 
number any other magazine’s in your district. Like to see what 
over 400 leading advertisers are currently telling them to buy? 
If you don’t get Farm Journat regularly yourself, we'll gladly 


send you a copy free. Just fill out the coupon below. 


read in 2,650,000 homes 


| | Sagpe7i THE COUNTRY 


iN FARM JOURNAL INCORPORATED 


also publishers of PATHFINDER 
— America’s 2nd Largest News Magazine 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, President 





Mr. Sidney Jenkins, FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 







Yes, I’d like to see where all this big farm business is coming from. 
Please send me your latest issue, without charge or obligation. 
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So Astonishing You Won't 
Believe Your Eyes! 


Vy VvAly le 


PICTURE BOOK 


The Children’s Book for 






CHRISTMAS 


96 flavishly illustrated, gorgeously 
printed big 9 x 12 pages jammed full 










































with beautiful Christmas Stories, One of the most Am ing 

“ _— . a : 7 > ol e st Amaz 

Carols, Poems, Songs, Pictures, Ar P icture Books you've ever 60c 
ticles, Photos, etc. 6 books in 1! seen! Pictures leap into 


They 
almost seem alive! Thrilling, delightful effects guaran- 
teed to entertain both young & old. Large 8% x 11’ 
size, illustrated cover. With viewing spectacles. Makes 


Over 42 different, delightful Christ- life So Real & Thrilling, you'll gasp with delight! 
mas features. Captures the warm 
wonderful Christmas Spirit in all its 
lovely aspects! Any child 6-13 (or 
60) will love this beautiful book. 
Many sections in COLORS Fea- 
tures: Night Before Christmas in 8 
$ pages of gorgeous Full Color draw- 
1.25 ings! Christmas Carol: 9 pages of 
lovely 2-color drawings. 40 other 

features! A Christmas treat for any boy or girl. Board 
Covers $1.25 per copy. 3 for $3.25, 6—$6.00. 
Cannot be bought at local stores due to limited 
quantities available. 


She C yy ee (SBook of 


a wonderful gift! Just 60c each, 3 for $1.50, 6—$2.75, 
12— $5.00. 






























Words & Music to all the 25c 
delightful Christmas Car- 

ols, both familiar & not so 

familiar, Beautifully Printed! 
Plus absorbing stories about the 
carols interestingly told with nice 
illustrations. Over 30 different 
carols. 84” x 514” 
illus. cover, nicely printed. 


each, 6 for $1.25, 12—$2.00. 





48 pages 
25¢ 








Christmas | abe 


Just Published! 
delightful, exquisitely, 


250 pases of 

autiful 
Christmas-time reading. Fa- 
mous story tellers, like Henry 
Van Dyke, Vina Delmar, Por- 
ter, Dickens, and dozens of oth- 


48 pages of entertaining Pencil 


ATHE 
cuicoren’s Book of Fun 
Puzzles, Picture Puzzles, Pencil 25c¢ 
Games, Limericks, Anagrams, 


etc. Guaranteed to delight & amuse any 
child 6-15. Over 90 different selections, 


y Christmas 





ers, beth old ond aew — every one illustrated! ‘Illus. Cover, size 
. to make a wonderful new vol- 5% x 8%". 25c¢ Each, 6 for $1.25, 
Gales ume of Christmas Tales. Sto- 12—$2. 


ties that you'll cherish and re- 
read each happy holiday season. 


Over 250 pages of tales that 
will warm your heart, make 
your Me rry Christmas just a bit 
merrier! Every tale Beautifully 
illustrated. We think this hand- 
some volume captures the hap- 
py. wonderful spirit of Christ- 
mas time. 





a 


SS ee 15¢ CHRISTMAS BOOKS 15c 
~~ Beautifully printed, generous 54% x 84%” size, up to 32 
pages & cover. Many entirely illustrated! 15c¢ each, 
6 for 80c, 12—$1.40, 25 for $2.50. 
101—Christmas Stories. Short, light-hearted, Breezy 
102—Dicken'’s Xmas Carol: told entirely in 
Part 1. 103—Part 2 of Dicken's 
pictures 104— Christmas 


stories. 
yictures with text! 
mas Carol story in 





You'll think so too! 





$2.25 This delightful selection of Scenes from Movies: consists entirely of Xmas pho- 
Christmas masterpieces will also tos. 105—Christmas Carols: Words & music to many 
make a thoughtful gift item. 250 pages handsomely carols. 106—Nite before Xmas: 13 illus. with text. 






107—Christmas Poems: Choice Selections. 108— 
Xmas in Merry Old England: Interesting selections. 
paid. Cannot be bought at bookstores due to limited 109—The Nativity— Religious holiday discussions by 
edition outstanding authorities. 


ANNUAL PRESS, P. Oo. Box 591-TW, LYNN, MASS. 


Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 7-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and 
hedge; turn blade vertically and ¢ 





winted on laid paper and cloth bound Printed in 
leone. clear, easy-to-read type. Size 6 x 9, $2.25 post- 




















Get Well 


QUICKER 


From Your Cough 
















Due to a Cold saw logs to length. Also 
J S Honey & Tar furnished with post hole Other 
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MAKE YOUR OWN CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


this easy, low cost way! 


@ You can make this beautiful jewelry, shellcraft, 
pottery. handbags, belts and dozens of other 
exciting gifts with our complete craft kits. Instruc- 
tions are so clear that anyone can follow them 
with sure success. Start now! Send dime for highly 
illustrated catalog-handbook that describes each 
kit in detail 


— BEAVER CRAFTS, Inc. dept. 6-3 
11558 SOUTH WENTWORTH AVE., CHICAGO ss, it. 


HEARING CORRECTED 


INVISIBLY 


NO ONE KNOWS WHEN YOU WEAR A 
MAICO HEARING AID 


WITH 


SECRETEER 


Now you can enjoy a wonderful new inven- 
tion, the Maico Secreteer, that prevents even 
people close to you from noticing you wear 
a hearing aid. Secreteer and Maico's tiny, 
single-unit, super-powered Atomeer hearing 
aid together weigh but 7 oz. People say 
these two Maico inventions are the most 
wonderful gifts modern science has brought 
to the hard of hearing. Learn how to hear 
better with no one noticing. Maico offices are 
in all principal cities. 





Relieve redness, roughness, 
keep skin soft with fragrant, 
mildly medicated CUTICURA 
Soap and Ointment. Buy at 
your druggist’s today! 


HANDICRAFT 
__kits 
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MAICO, MAICO BUILDING., Minneapolis 1, Minnesota | 
DEPT. PF-II Please send me information on INVISIBLE hearing correction. | 
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Radio 


E. Q. is New 


What’s your favorite radio star’s 
E.Q.? Find out from a cross-section of 
the nation’s radio listeners (1) how many 
people hear his program, and (2) how well 
they like it. Plot the relationship between 
total listening and degree of liking on a 
graph and there’s the E.Q.—enthusiasm 
quotient. 

The man responsible for these mathe- 
matical gyrations is poll-taker Dr. George 
Gallup, newest entry into the radio rating 
business. Three times a year his 1,450 
interviewers will furnish E.Q. reports to 
networks, ad and talent agencies. 

Many of these already subscribe to 
the two established rating services—C. E. 
Hooper, who telephone-polls city listeners, 
and A. C. Nielsen, who includes rural 
listeners with his audiometer radio attach- 
ment. Unlike Dr. Gallup, both operate on 
the principle that the program with most 
listeners is most popular. 

Could Be. It’s too early to tell what 
effect E.Q. will have on radio. But after 
a sample test, GaJlup found listeners not 
very enthusiastic about three or four high- 
ly publicized stars. On the strength of 
that, he expects E.Q. to become a strong 
bargaining point on the hiring and firing 
of talent. 


College on the Air 


In students’ rooms at Mary Washing- 
ton college, girls curled up to their books 
with Tschaikovsky’s Piano Concerto in B 
Flat Minor for background music. The 
station was their own WMWC, campus 
outlet for the Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System, which had grown by last week to 
80 stations (two in Canada). 

IBS could claim two-thirds of mem- 
bers’ student bodies as listeners. And one 
fourth of these, it boasted, prefer broad- 
casts heard only on their own campuses 
to those of the big networks. 

Student stations, operating on signals 
transmitted through campus electric light 
wires, can be heard only within a radius 
of 288 feet. (More powerful college sta- 
tions, of which there are 55, must be 
licensed by FCC.) For network broad- 
casts, which originate from studios of 
member colleges, they hook up—if they 
choose—by telephone cable. 

Origin. IBS is run chiefly by eight 
student-elected executive officers, all alum- 
ni of member schools who work at other 
jobs, but are always on call for IBS. One 
full-time paid officer, the program man- 
ager, holds forth in IBS’ two-room head- 
quarters in a New York office building. 

Most of the executives remember 
campus radio’s start—at Brown university 
in 1936. One of the new collegian com- 
mentators could hardly wait to test his in- 
fluence. So he asked students listening to 
raise their windows (his studio was near 
the dormitories) or yell. They did both, 


raising a din that rocked the campus. The 
PATHFINDER 





International 


STUDENT SPORTSCASTER. Tuning in on the 
campus swimming team. (SEE: College) 


Brown idea had spread by 1940 to 12 col- 
leges, which organized IBS to advise them 
and to conduct thrice-yearly confabs of 
station delegates. Today Intercollegiate 
supplies professional radio with as many as 
100 recruits a year. 

Adult. High program standards, set 
down by the System, are often interpreted 
with surprisingly mature judgment. Boy- 
and-girl forums, for instance, have dis- 
cussed birth control, a subject too touchy 
for commercial radio. 

In the midst of teeming campus life, 
student operators can plug into good “‘live” 
programs, such as concert series, at little 
expense. Stations send out plenty of 
recorded dance music, too, sandwiched be- 
tween semi-classical works, up-to-date 
newscasts and symphonies—college favor- 
ites in that order. 

Nearly all college stations get faculty 
advice, but students take care of program 
details and handle engineering—even at 
girls’ schools. Facilities vary from home- 
built to ready-made equipment, from one 
to five studios. Almost anybody can get 
into the act. If a student can’t do sound 
effects, write, announce, act or produce, 
he can string wires. 

So What. Usual broadcast hours are 
from 6 p.m. to midnight, with perhaps an 
early morning show—if the wake-up man 
wakes up. If he doesn’t, nobody worries. 

IBS stations can—and do—take ad- 
vertising (gross is several hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year), but their code for- 
bids all liquor and most patent medicine 
ads. National advertisers are urged, with 
little effect, to tone down sales appeals. 
Lucky Strike did special recordings for 
IBS last spring, but according to IBS-men, 
it was the same old “LS/MFT.” 

Network and campus proceeds pay 
salaries, expenses, sometimes go into sta- 
tion improvements. At Mary Washington, 
for instance, the girls have bought them- 
selves a new transmitter. Money helps, 
but the emphasis goes on programming 
and experimentation, IBS officers main- 
tain. The college radio network shoots for 
quality, is willing to wait for quantity. 
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DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING THIS EASY WAY 





Giving PATHFINDER solves your Christmas gift problem 
quickly, easily and economically. Merely use this convenient 
form and attach check, money order or currency at our risk. 


Christmas Gift Order CGorm 


CHRISTMAS RATES: 


one-year gift subscription $2 
one-year gift subscriptions $3 
one-year gift subscriptions $4 


> wn 


one-year gift subscriptions $5 


Additional one-year gift 
subscriptions — $1.25 each. 


PATHFINDER 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Enclosed is $- 


in payment for____ 


Your name will be hand-penned on an 
attractive Christmas Card which will 
announce your gift. The card will be 
mailed first-class to reach your friends 
just before Christmas with no worry or 


bother for you. 


Christmas gift 


subscriptions to PATHFINDER to be sent to: 
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GIFT from For additional 
subscriptions, 
Street use separate 
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Hail today lo: 
CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPT. 
PATHFINDER 
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WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 123 








famous BRINGS cine 


CIGARS by MAIL | 





This is not just a 5c cigar, but really a better 
cigar that we are offering for only 5c to all 
purchasers by mail. Here is a hond-made, 
Hovana-filled, Havana-wrapped, blunt sized 
cigar made in Tampa. Each box is factory 
fresh and each cigar individually cellophane- 
wrapped. 


@ Box of 50 cigars....... $2.50 
@ 2 Boxes of 50 for...... $4.90 


Postage Prepaid anywhere in the U. S. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Smoke one—if you are not completely satis- 
fied, return the balance and your full pur- 
chase price will be refunded. Send check 

or money order to 


COLONIAL TRADING CO. 


, Trenton, N. J. 


Member of Trenton Chamber of Commerce 


WANTED 


MAN WITH CAR 


No Time Like 
Now to Get In 


McNess Business 


It’s no trick to make 
good money when you 
use your car as a McNess “Store 
on Wheels.” Farmers buy everything 
they can from McNess Ken because 
McNess Products are tops in quality, 
represent extra values. Attractive busi- 
ness-getting prizes and premiums; also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 


We Supply Capital— Start New! 


There's no better work anywhere. Pays 
well, permanent, need no experience to 
start, and we supply coques to help you 
t started quis 
rite at once for McNess De: k. It's ir 5 
Tells all — no obligation. 1) 


THE McNESS CO.,478 Adams St., Freeport, it. 


130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far north 
state of Washington, tells an interesting story of increased 
egg production. She says: 

“IT have 178 chickens. In November, their appear- 
ance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day. 
I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, in Decem- 
ber, | am getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier 
and looks much better. Surprised isn't the word—I'm 
really amazed at the change in my flock."’ 

Will you do as well? We don't know. But we do know 
that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
under-vitalized and lazy.When flocks are deficient in manga- 
nese, vitamins, and other essential elements which laying 
hens. require, and which are necessary to pep-up egg pro- 
duction, Don Sung supplies these essential supplements. 
It does not force or hurt the hen in any way. W a not 
try Don Sung for your flock? Send 50c for a trial package 
(or $1 for large size holding 3 times as much) to Burrell. 
Dugger Co., 391 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Don Sung must show you a profit or your money will be 
refunded. Start giving Don Sung to your, flock now. 


ONE-MAN SAWMILL (&55 THAN 


Easy To Turn Trees Into Money 200% 
Lumber , BELSAW MODELS 
y in 10 to 24 foot sawin 

hom hs. MECHANICAL 
EED, accurate set works and 
positive dogs. Use tractor or old auto 


‘or low cost power. ds used for 










UseYour 
CAR 
to Raise 


Your 


PAY 


You be sion — ~— money first day. 


Y cnakos 
4 af sawin, 
post card today for 
mber’’ and Catalog of Getaaiite oh 


I 
BELSAW MACHINERY CoO., 1851-Q, Field Bidg. 


315 Westport Road Kansas City 2, Mo. 


D Ee A HEARING AID 


WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Automatic hearing device witheut BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worneon ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 


sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 48rd St. (Dept. P-27), N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
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Books 


Russian on Russia 


Mark Aldanov, well-known Russian 


author, must be a great disappointment 
to his native land. He lives in capitalistic 
America, and his latest book is as free 


from communistic propaganda as a press 
release from the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

In his new novel, Before the Deluge 
(Scribner’s, New York: $3.50), he is con- 
cerned with Russia, but with the Russia 
of the 1860s—1880s, when the first breath 
of the Revolution was chilling the gracious 
existence of Tsar Alexander II. 

Omnibus. As a story, Before the 
Deluge is difficult to analyze, partly be- 
cause it diverges into chapter-long con- 
versations with Dostoevsky, Mikhail 
Bakunin, Bismarck and other European 
figures not closely connected with the plot. 

Otherwise it falls roughly into two 
parallel-dramas—the efforts of the revo- 
lutionists to assassinate Alexander II, and 
the struggle of some members of the in- 
telligentsia to orient their lives, loves, and 
beliefs against this background of change 
and violence. Main characters are an 
artist, a society woman, a family of circus 
performers and a university professor. 

Despite the book’s rambling length, 
its incidents are dramatic and the char- 
acters thought-provokingly real. There is, 
for example, a study of a man dying from 
cancer, so precise and atmospheric that 
the reader has to struggle to emerge from 
the mood of a sick room. 

Although Before the Deluge reflects 
little of the modern Soviets, there is much 
in it that’ is Russian. Aldanov’s non- 
revolutionist characters are afflicted with 
the same apathy that haunts the people 
in Chekhov’s play The Cherry Orchard. 

Possessive Instinct. There is also 
an influence that could be American. 
Mamantov, the artist, has at last settled 
down, in his own home and is surprised to 
find himself happy. He speaks: “In the 
overwhelming majority of people this in- 
stinct of ownership is just as natural as 
their desire to eat or sleep. To deride it, 
still more to endeavor to crush it, means 
to violate the human soul.” 


Byrnes Tells All 


The present U.S. foreign policy of 
firmness toward Russia started its visible 
growth during the period (July 1945 
through January 1947) when James-F. 
Byrnes was Secretary of State. In his 
Speaking Frankly (Harper & Bros., New 
York: $3.50), Byrnes defends this policy 
and explains how it grew. 

As early as the Yalta conference in 
1945, which Byrnes attended before he 
became Secretary, and which he calls “the 
high tide of Big Three unity,” Byrnes was 
impressed by underlying antagonism be- 


| tween the U.S. and Britain on the one 
| hand and the USSR on the other. There 


was, it is true, a Big Three dinner at which 

























Get Rid of RATS 
with the Biggest Value 


in Rat Killers 


Get RODAN—the only Rat Killer 
that contains DuPont ANTU (the 
most deadly Rat Killer now avail- 
able to the public) PLUS the 
scientific WALSH 16-Ingredient 
Rat Bait which rats can’t resist. 
Ready and easy to use—you can 
buy a package of RODAN con- 
taining enough to kill a thousand 
rats for only $1.00. Laboratory 
tests show RODAN safe around 
animals and poultry, sure death to 
rats. If your dealer doesn’t have 
RODAN, send your name and 
address with $1.00 and a package 
will be sent prepaid, or we will 
send it C.O.D. if you prefer. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
WALSH LABORATORIES, 
INC., 510 W. 76th St., 
Chicago 20, III. 


* Afew good territories 


are still available for deal- 
ers and distributors. 


RODAN—the only Rat 
Killer with DuPont 


16-ingredient Rat Bait. 
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Thru 12 Freezing Winters- 
The QUINTUPLETS 


have used this for coughs of 


CHEST COLDS 


The Quintuplets have always relied on 
Musterole to aw relieve coughs, 


sore throat and aching muscles of colds. 
Musterole instantly starts to bring wonder- 
ful, long-lasting relief! It helps break up 
painful surface congestion and actually 
checks the irritation. 

In 3 Strengths: Child’s Mild Musterole, 
Regular and’ Extra Strong for grown-ups. 


~*~ vd 


ITCHING 
Checked in A Jiffy 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and 
other itching conditions. Use cooling, 
medicated D.D.D. Prescription. Grease- 
less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 
; checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 

SM druggist today for D.D.D. Prescription. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. Ol. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4702-K, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


STAY HOME AND MAKE MONEY! 


—Men! Women! Get into profitable, uncrowded profession you can 
operate from your home or small office after short home training course 
No capital required. No goods to buy. No age limit. Others earn 
$50.00 to $100.00 per week making famous Stephenson corrective 
foot devices to order. Foot sufferers everywhere pay gladly for relief 
Send today for FREE BOOKLET. Established 1894. 


STEPHENSON METHOD, 12-19 South Market St, Boston, Mass 


PATHFINDER 








45 toasts were drunk (Byrnes kept his 
vodka glass filled with water). But there 
were also Stalin’s insistence on three votes 
for Russia in the planned United Nations, 
disagreement over Poland and argument 
over the yet-unborn Security Council. And 
after Yalta, “the tide began to ebb.” 

Experts. Most of the book is the 
story of the ebbing during conferences in 
Paris, Potsdam, Moscow and London, 
when Byrnes alternately despaired at and 
grudgingly admired Russian abilit¥ to stall, 
haggle, confuse and finally, if the pressure 
was firm enough, to yield. 

At one meeting—the 21-nation con- 
ference in Paris in 1946—Byrnes found 
himself fighting not only the Russians, but 
Henry Wallace, who as Secretary of Com- 
merce had suddenly attacked the U.S. for- 
eign policy at home. Byrnes gives the full 
text of his message to President Truman 
which resulted im Wallace’s “resignation” 
from the Cabinet. It said, in several hun- 
dred words: Either Wallace shuts up— 
permanently—or one of us must quit. 

Advice. After describing the decline 
in U.S.-Soviet relations and admitting that 
he thinks Russia’s “ultimate goal is to 
dominate all of Europe,” Byrnes tells 
what the U.S. should do about it: 

1) Through the Marshall Plan, re- 
build Europe’s economy by increasing her 
coal production and by fulfilling FDR’s 
dream of a TVA in central Europe. 

2) Avoid re-arming Germany and 
Japan as pawns against Russia—but let 
Russia know “we are in Europe to stay.” 

3) Avoid unilateral action. Take ev- 
ery step possible through the U.N. Russia 
will not risk isolation by walking out of 
the U.N. On the contrary, it will yield 
to firm, united opposition. 

What makes the USSR act the way it 
does? The Russians, Byrnes says, are like 
the farm-owner who buys adjoining farms 
for “protection.” The trouble is, of course, 
that there is always another adjoining 
farm, 


International 


EX-SECRETARY. Byrnes turns author to defend 
his policy. (SEE: Byrnes Tells All) 


NOVEMBER 5, 1947 
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Book of Designs No. 1700 


Original, Colorful, pictured with table decorations for all occasions. 
Doilies, Centerpieces, Table Cloths, both lacy and filet—Lunch- 
eon Sets, Tea Cloths, Card Table Covers, all shapes, sizes & colors. 
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A; GOT A 
) BRONCHIAL | 
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MIXTURE 


When a hacking bronchial cough 
due to a cold or excessive smoking 
gets you down, just try Buckley’s 
Mixture and see if you don’t get 
quick, glorious relief. Buckley’s con- 
tains soothing Carrageen for irri- 
tated, inflamed throat mem- 
branes. Concentrated medi- 
cation, no syrups added— 
thus tends to act faster, 
go further. Try Buckley’s. 


At All Drugstores 








INVENTORS 





Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U.S. Patent 
Office. Write for further particulars as to patent pro- 
tection and procedure and ‘‘Invention Record” form at 
once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-D Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
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ORCHARD TO HOME 
For Thanksgiving get that grapefruit 
with the red flesh, more juice, mild- 
er flavor. Also Navel oranges. Trial 
bushel, straight or mixed, prepaid express in 
U. S. $5.95. No COD’s; money back if re- 
quested. Ask for FREE folder, ‘““Monthly Fruit 


Service.” Harlingen 3, 


COMMUNITY GROVES TEXAS 








3 Easy Ways to 


KILL Rats 


or your money back! 
K-R-O Powder and Bis-Kits 


Kill rats more safe/y with these red-squill products. 
Mix K-R-O Powder (75c) with ground meat, 
fish, or cereal, or get baked K-R-O Bis-Kits 
(35c and $1.00) that are ready to use. 


RatStop contains Du Pont ANTU 


Buy RatStop for fast, easy rat-killing by the 
tracking method, or for mixing with baits. 
75c can holds enough powder to kill more than 
300 rats! Directions for safe use are on every can. 


@ If these products are not available at your 
nearest drug, feed, or seed store, order direct. 
Include 15c for postage and handling. 


The K-R-0 Company, Springfield, 0. 














TRY DR. BARRON'S NEW FOOT CUSHION 
Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
A weak arch foot pains? Try Dr. on's New 
H Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING OWN A PiL- 
7 LOW! Soft, Spongy, Alr-ventilated. Fite all 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes, Dr. Barron says: “Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!” Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or C.O.D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money back if no blessed relief 
ORTHO, INC., 2700 Broadway, Dept. 4P, N.Y. C. 25 









NEWEST OTTAWA LOG SAW 







Self-Prope i —__“gae. 
Moves A 2 7 
On Own r A am } 


World’s fastest Log Saw. 
Powerful 6 H-P air-cooled motor. Attachments 
for sawing down trees, buzzing limbs, post hole dig 
ging and pulley for belt jobs. Big demand for wood, 

pa. Make big money sawing wood this easy way. 
ie actory-to-user prices. Nothing like it. FREE is. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 7-764 Pine St., Ottawa, Kansas 
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‘/, Sheppard's 2,000 watt aircooled Diesel Gen- y 
yy erating Set converts inexpensive domestic y 
//, furnace oil into top quality AC or DC elec- 4, 
// ticity for approximately 1c per K.W. hour. y 
//, Easy to operate, simple to maintain, this 
/ Sheppard Generating Set is 
/ delivered complete, ready to 
, work. Write today for full 
/; information. 
/, R. H. SHEPPARD COMPANY, INC. 
/ 56 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 


VELL salittnaiieanieeaeed Y 
/ Generating sets to 36 K.W. © Power units to 62 H.P. I, 
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How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 











Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with the 
understanding you must like the way it quickly 
allays the cough or you are to have your money 
back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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Movies 





_ Dances from Heaven 


The comedy in Down to Earth (Co- 
lumbia) is built on the assumption that 
almost everyone has seen—and will re- 
member—Here Comes Mr. Jordan. The 
new film, which could be considered a 
musical comedy sequel, repeats many of 


the same gags. This may bore those who 
saw Mr. Jordan, and mystify those who 
did not. 


Mr. Jordan, who is a sort of celestial 
trouble-shooter, permits Terpsichore, god- 
dess of the dance, to float down to Broad- 
way and get a lead in a new show. Terpsi- 
chore (Rita Hayworth) swears she wants 
to help the producer (Larry Parks) with 
his back-stage troubles. Actually she 
wants to sabotage his show, Swinging the 
Muses, because it presents Terpsichore 
and her sisters, the other eight muses, as a 
crowd of noisy hep-cats. 

Terpsichore so bedazzles the producer 
that she has no trouble refining the show. 
In fact, it gets so classical that it’s ob- 
viously destined to flop at the boxoffice, 
and only Terpsichore’s last-minute deci- 
sion to “swing it” saves the producer’s 
bankroll. 

The plot of Down to Earth is all 
right in outline, but the writing is heavy 
and humorless, and it remains for the 
dances to giye the film what lift it has. 
The production numbers, staged by Jack 
Cole, are unusually effective, even subtle. 

When vulgar Broadway is supposed to 
have the upper hand, Cole has his dancers 
hopping about like flea-circus performers. 
When art is being served, Cole puts his 
chorus through paces which are graceful 
enough to indicate that a goddess of the 
dance might have supervised them, but 
dull enough to make it credible that an 
audience would be bored by them. 

Rita Hayworth, ravishing as usual, 





TERPSICHORE. Hayworth, Hollywood's god- 


dess of dance. 


(SEE: Dances from Heaven) 





cances through the elegantly Technicol- 
ored settings with charm and ease. Larry 
Parks has been let down by the producers, 
however, for they insist upon having him 
sing, and this time he has to get along 
without Jolson’s voice which served 
him well in The Jolson Story. 

The songs by Allan Roberts and 
Doris Fisher (They Can’t Convince Me, 
It Must Be Illegal, Let’s Stay Young For- 
ever) are first rate. 


Outfoxed 


Anyone who has seen Gone With The 
Wind can afford to miss The Foxes of 
Harrow (20th Century-Fox). This lavish 
costume drama—adapted from Frank Yer- 
by’s flamboyant novel—tries unsuccess- 
fully to do for New Orleans what 
G.W.T.W. did for Atlanta. There is the 
high-handed adventurer who demands the 
love of a haughty Creole beauty and then 
rashly quarrels with her on their wedding 
night. The rest of the film rises and falls 
with his fortunes with cards, women and 
drink. 

Rex Harrison, Maureen O'Hara, Rich- 
ard Haydn, Gene Lockhart and Victor 
McLaglen, the principals, strut in elegant 
dress of the early 1800s. But Harrison, 
the hero, is the only one who gets much 
chance at acting. And this gentleman of 
distinction is much too fine an actor to be 
thrown to the winds of Harrow. 


Whose Desire? 


In Desire Me (M-G-M), Greer Gar- 
son gets plenty of wind and rain in her red 
hair. And there’s enough atmospheric fog 
left over for the two men who desire her, 
Robert Mitchum and Richard Hart. 

But abundance of mood and some 
lovely shots of a Normandy fishing village 
(actually the California coast) fail to 


cover up the film’s uneven direction and 
undeveloped plot. 

This is an attempt to give a timely 
twist to the well-worn Enoch Arden theme. 





ADVENTURER AT WORK. Harrison plays hard 
with both pistols and love. (SEE: Outfoxed) 


PATHFINDER 











Greer is the faithful wife of a French fish- 
erman (Mitchum) who does not come 
home from the wars. She refuses to be- 
lieve her husband is dead, however, until 
his pal (Hart) appears and falsely de- 
scribes how Mitchum was killed escaping 
from a concentration camp. Hart then 
woos Greer,and almost wins. 

The film teems with emotional crises 
that peter out into a sunset, a noble ges- 
ture or unshed tears in Greer’s sea-green 
eyes. Here and there, though, is a sur- 
prisingly superior scene. The treatment 
given a village festival, and a tense mo- 
ment when the outraged husband stalks 
his rival through a soupy fog should please 
even the artistic French. 

All .the actors perform passably. 
Greer’s gentility is rather effective. New- 
comer Hart, who struggles with a poorly- 
written part, shows up well enough to 
bear watching. Robert Mitchum’s acting 
is reminiscent of his horse-opera days, but 
he does have a romantic appeal. 

The major fault is obviously a case 
of too many fingers in the directors’ pie. 
George Cukor started the picture; Mervyn 
LeRoy was called in to finish it. Who is 
responsible for what is hard to say be- 
cause the film credits omit both gentle- 
men’s names. Perhaps they weren’t proud 
of their efforts. 


Still Worth Seeing 


Life With Father (William Powell, 
Irene Dunne). Completely satisfying fam- 
ily entertainment with Powell an inspired 


choice for “Father.” 
Dark Passage (Humphrey Bogart, 
Lauren Bacall, Agnes Moorehead). A pre- 


posterous whodunit, boosted to exciting 
heights by crafty direction. 

Fun and Fancy Free (Dinah Shore, 
Edgar Bergen). Fairy tales told by Walt 
Disney for the very young. 

Kiss of Death (Victor Mature, Brian 
Donlevy, Richard Widmark). First-rate 


performances in a suspense story well- 
calculated to raise the blood pressure. 





TWO SIDES OF A TRIANGLE. Garson & Hart 
without Mitchum. (SEE: Whose Desire?) 
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DON’T DREAD WINTER- DRESS For IT! 






“Why take it—and risk your 
health—when you can get 
underwear made on the mul- 

tiple-layer principle? You 
have no idea how comfort- 
able you feel... and well 
protected... until you wear 

Duofold. It’s wonderful, 

Bill—I wouldn’t be with- 
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All Popular Styles, Men's & Boys’ 





INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ Sam stceens eehguaion. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
737-K District National Bldg. Washington 5, D. C. 
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inet FSuofold 


Zleyot WEALTH UNDERWEAR 


= == ms SEND FOR FREE FABRIC SAMPLES: oe oe 
DUOFOLD, INC., Mohawk, N.Y. 


I'd like to see how Duofold 2-layer fabric is made. | 
Please send free sample to — 


Dept. J-2 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’ ‘describes the 
Bogue U nit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stam mering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 46 years. Free—no obligation 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3449, Circle 
Tower, indianapolis 4, 












500,000 READERS WANTED! 


Hunting & Fishing Magazine is now read by 


400,000 keen sportsmen. We want 100,000 
more, to make our circulation a _ half-million. 
To get them, we offer you 2 months FREE, If 
after reading these 2 free issues you are not 
convinced that here is the intimate, practical, 
down-to-earth information you can use every 
time you take down your rod or gun for a day’s 
sport, keep these 2 issues with our compli- 


‘ments, as explained_on coupon at right. Hunt- 


ing & Fishing is 20¢ a copy, $2.00 for 12 issues. 
Act now, and you get 6 issues for $1 and 2 
issues FREE. Don’t delay. This liberal offer 
may not be repeated. Subscribe now. Mail your 


| $1 today. 


A REAL BARGAIN! 


Here’s your opportunity to get FREE the next 
2 issues of Hunting & Fishing Magazine—to 
get sports thrills galore—to find out from lead- 
ing authorities what you want to know about 
guns, rifles, ammunition, targets, dogs, and how 
to hunt deer, fox, rabbit, quail, duck, etc. You 
gain the latest information about building 
cabins, camp cooking, trails, canoeing, fishing 
tackle, lake, stream and ocean fishing, and 
other outdoor interests that make your rod 
and gun real pals. Read Hunting & Fishing 
for two months at our expense. Accept this 
trial offer. Mail coupon below now. 
a 
ab Fishing ag azine 

Sportsman's B idg., Boston 16, Mass, | 


Send me the next 2 issues of Hunting &| 
Fishing FREE. Also enter my subscription | 
at 6 months for $1, making 8 months in 
jall. My $1 enclosed is to be returned if il 
y cancel my subscription after receiving 2 free | 
issues, 


[NGme...eteveresecsrnescererereecseecce| 
Sele tein vecntiell we cbs 60.6 08es00< | 
l city IE Pe » SOUENE s ce vcces | 
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iT HAPPENS IN 


TWO SECONDS 


Within two seconds after starting, the light- 
ning-fast Cheetah can run at the amazing speed 
of 70 miles per hour. 





And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


Thanks to three important manufac- 
turing steps...instead of only one... 
Bayer Aspirin actually is ready to go 
to work within two seconds, to bring 
you amazingly fast relief from ordi- 
nary headache. To prove this, just drop 
a Bayer tablet in a glass of water and 
“clock” its disintegrating speed! 

Besides this startling 2-second speed, 
Bayer Aspirin also offers you relia- 
bility. No other pain reliever can 
match its record of use by millions of 
normal people— without ill effect. So 
when you buy, ask for genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Bypaths 


Indicative Mood 


When we read the current tales 
About psychos, drunks and jails 
And we thoughtfully discuss them 
with our friends, 
We agree with inward shame 
That Society’s to blame 
And the cause of countless numbers 
of bad ends. 
So if ever I should stray 
From the straight and narrow way 
And should heedlessly embark upon 
a spree, 
And should wind up in the clink 
It is comforting to think 
That Society’s responsible 
for me. 
—Helen G. Sutin 


It’s a Lie! 


Where, oh where does Trygve Lie 
Sleep when sun sets in the sky? 
When the twilight’s on the lea, 
Tell me, where lies Trygve Lie? 
Underneath the UN’s big “V,” 
There, in solitude, sleeps Trygve. 
o > * 

Politicians are like co-eds; they both 
are subject to that uncomfortable feeling 
they’re not being followed. 

7 . J 

Washington is not only thickly popu- 

lated, it’s a bewilderness. 
. . a 

Russia never knows what kind of a 
deal it doesn’t want until America pro- 
poses it. 

. a s 

Member nations should pay their 
delegates to the UN sessions on a peace- 
work basis. 

° e 2 

Some economists say that money 
should be made more elastic. Most of us 
would like to see it become slightly adhe- 
sive. 

e a * 

A lot of voters would welcome a party 
platform that included restoring the 
bureau to the furniture business. 


Postwar Hero 


It’s easy to be patriotic 
While fighting a foe like the Axis, 
But the man without peer is the one who 
can cheer 
While cashing his bonds to pay taxes! 
—S. Omar Barker. 
€ e * 
Has Washington ever considered an 
excess prophet’s tax? 
. = Sd 
It’s time to remind everyone again 
that “American” ends in “I can.” 
. a o 
Employment’s up, wages and salaries 
are good, but there’s still a shortage of 
those who have the knack of getting things 
done. 





Eat less—waist less. 
+. . . 
It will take more than a Red signal 
to stop our Freedom Train. 


Quips 

A San Francisco survey shows that 
the reason motorists have trouble finding 
places to park is that there are more cars 
than parking space.—Chicago Daily News. 

s - . 

I.Q. ratings range all the way from 
genius down to zero—the latter for not 
knowing which side of the bread the $1 
butter is on.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

+ 7 . 

There are days now when real life 
seems very nearly as realistic as modern 
fiction.— Buffalo News. 

o - - 

Mr. Truman’s long awaited views on 
food indicate that he is in favor of it.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 





"Hot diggity . .. haunting season opens to- 
night!" 


PATHFINDER 





REFRESHING 
FLAVOR ADVENTURE 





If you’ve never thought of putting 
luscious, ruby-red cranberries into a pie, 
hurry and find out how royally delicious 
this Ann Pillsbury creation really is! To 
make the crust delectably tender and 















Bake at 425° F. for 20 minutes. 

Sift 

together 134 cups sifted Pillsbury’s Best 

Enriched Flour 

teaspoon salt 

cup shortening and 

tablespoon grated orange 

rind with pastry blender or 

two knives until particles are 

the size of small peas. 

ee 5 tablespoons orange juice 
gradually until dough is moist 
enough to hold together. 


Roll out..... . two-thirds of dough on lightly 
floured board. Fit loosely in 
pan.Trim edges, seal and flute. 

a ne with Cranberry- Raisin Filling. 

Roll out..... remaining dough. Cut designs 
from pastry with fancy cookie 
cutter. Arrange on topof filling. 
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Ann Pillsbury’s ROYAL CRANBERRY PIE 


Brimming with a piquant flavor that’s different . . 


You Bake your Best 
with Pillsbury Best 


e e* 6 
Ann Pillsbury’s out-of-the-ordinary baking ideas in every bag ») pond Ss ury s 
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tasty, you’ll turn to Pillsbury’s Best 
—the great all-purpose flour that im- 
parts delicate texture and enticing ripe- 
wheat flavor to everything you bake. 
Better start this pie right away quick! 


. delightful 
Makes one 9-inch pie. 


Bake...... in hot oven (425° F.) for 20 
minutes 
Blend Cranberry-Raisin Filling 


together 2 tablespoons flour 
2 cups suger 
4 teaspoon salt 
26 cup water 


Heat to boiling 
Add. 3 cups cranberries 

1 cup raisins 

2 teaspoons grated lemen rind 
Cook until cranberries start to pop, 


about 10 minutes. 

BE ccecas 2 tablespoons butter and cool 
before turning into pastry- 
lined pan. 

Best results are guaranteed when 

Pillsbury's Best is used in this recipe. 
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ENRICHED FLOUR 
for BREAD BISCUITS 
and CAKES 


BURY MILLs 






BEDROOM AND BATH STYLED BY ELIZABETH WHITNEY, NATIONALLY KNOWN INTERIOR C 


Moadofel Now laea ! 


O77E WALLS WITH THESE EXCITING 


MATCH YOUR 


TRAOE MARE fee US Per OFF 


ACME PAINTS 


Kem-Tone, Miracle Wall Finish. 
Willowick Blue on ceiling, Pale 
Jonquil on walls to match with 
Canary Yellow Enamel-Kote on 
cabinets. 


Acme Enamel - Kote, Canary Yel- 
low on cabinet sides; Brilliant 
White on cabinet faces. Easy to 
keep bright and gleaming! 


Acme Semi-Gloss Finish, Cool (ireen 
on bathroom walls, Peach on bath- 
room ceiling and shower valance. 
A smooth, satiny finish, easy to 
wash. The luster lasts! 


Acme Floor and Porch Enamel, Tile 
Red in bedroom, Famosa Gray in 
bathroom. Gives new life to tired 
floors; resists water and wear. Out- 
side the house, on wood, concrete 
porches and steps, it resists the 
weather. 


Acme Varno-lec, Dark Oak on 
bedroom furniture. Stains and 
varnishes in one easy operation. 
Makes old wood look like new, 
new wood like a million. A touch 
of quiet contrast with your 
Kem-Tone color scheme. 


Acme means high quality paints, automobile finishes and insecticides. 


Acme House Paint, too! 


Gives longer lasting 
beauty because it's 
especially made to 
fight action of wind, 
dust, rain and snow. 


Largest maker in many fields, a leader in all. 


HERE’S NEWS that will thrill homemakers every- 
where. Now you can extend your Kem-Tone color 
scheme throughout the house—from living room 
to nursery, from bedroom to bath. For Acme’s 
glorious new paints and enamels are specially de- 
signed to match, harmonize or contrast with your 
Kem-Tone walls. 


With the gorgeous new Acme colors for wood- 
work, floors, furniture and walls you can have 
beautiful, harmonious rooms like the one above, 
and at low cost, too. Write today for free color card 
showing the new Acme Hit Parade of Colors. Acme 


White Lead & Color Works, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


One of America’s Great Institutions. 
Founded in 1884 





